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Step into the laboratory, and see why 
LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 


SORE THROAT 





LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


every respect. 








Prevent a cold 
Certainly! 


Miikens ef erdinary colds start 
when germs earried by the hands 
te the mouth en feed attack the 
mueous membrane. Being very 
delicate it allews germs foothold 
where they develop quiekly un- 
less steps are taken to render 
them harmless. 

Yeu ean accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Lister- 
ine, as many physicians do, be- 
fere each meal. Listerime, as 
shewn above, is powerful against 
germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for 
this purpose—and let it dry on 


| Have you tried the new | 


Cools your skin while you shave | 
and keeps it cool afterwards. An. 
outstanding shaving cream in 


this way? 


the hands. This simple act may 
Spare you a nasty siege with a 
mean cold. 

ht is particularly important 
that methers preparing foed for 
children remember this precau- 
tion. 


HY is Listerine full 

strength so successful 
against colds, sore throat 
and other infections? 

The test outlined below 
answers the question scien- 
tifically and convincingly. 
It discloses the power of 
Listerine — unchanged in 
47 years. 

Step into the laboratory 
a moment. In one test 
tube are 200,000,000 of 
the M. Aureus (pus) germ. 
In another, 200,000,000 of 
the B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
germ. These are used by 
the United States Govern- 
ment for testing antiseptics. 

Now Listerine full 
strength is applied to them. 
A stop-watch notes results. 
Within 15 seconds every 
organism in both tubes is 
dead, and beyond power to 
harm the body. 

With this evidence of 


Listerine’s germicidal pow: 
er, appreciate why you 
should gargle with Listerine 
at the first sign of sore 
throat—for sore _ throat, 
like a cold, is caused by 
germs. 

Listerine full strength 
may be used with complete 
safety in any body cavity. 
Time and time again it has 
checked irritating cond 
tions before they became 
serious. You can feel your 
throat improve almost im 
mediately. If not, consult 
a physician. The matter is 
then no longer one for a 
antiseptic. 

For your own protection 


use Listerine systematically 
through the winter months — 


It may spare you a long 


siege of illness. Lambert — 


Pharmacal Company, 5H ~ 


fe 


Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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EAVY boned hogs carry most weight. Big 
frames invite big bodies. Pay big profits. 


How can big bones be produced? You have to 
feed them into the animal’s body. And since bones 
are over 9/10ths mineral, you have to feed minerals. 


Grain and other feeds are better flesh builders than bone- 
builders. They are too costly for mineral supply. 


Compare the cost of any source of mineral with FOS-FOR-US. 
You will quickly understand why this natural, mined mineral food 
has jumped ahead so rapidly with stock raisers and feeders. 


FOS-FOR-US supplies the bone-building lime and phosphorus 
that every animal craves and needs. Supplies it in the exact pro- 
portion most acceptable to the animal’s body and supplies it in 
digestible form. Tri-calcium phosphate, remember, is a food. The 
U.S. Dispensatory so states. 


FOS-FOR-US is sold economically through established grain 
and feed dealers. Because of carload freight rates and the 


FOS-FOR-US plan of distribution you can obtain FOS-FOR-US ° 


at a saving that averages 25 to 504. 


This 25% to 50% ening will appeal to you if you are in- 
terested in profits! 


FOs-FoR-US 

















FOS-FOR-US Results Are Known and Proved 


Veterinarians, agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
county agents and experts in animal husbandry all agree 
with hog breeders and stock feeders in praising the re- 
sults obtained by feeding FOS-FOR-US. 





Keeps FOS-FOR-US 


always on hand 


SEE HOW YOUR 
STOCK LIKE IT 


Produces Prize-winning 


Stock 


I have been feeding FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture to my hogs and 


’ pigs for one year. Naturally it was 


fed to my prize-winning stock. I 
selected FOS-FOR-US because it 
is a mineral mixture that contains 
the minerals that are lacking in the 
daily ration. For this reason it is 
efficient and its cost is right. 
FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mixture not 
only helps me to produce prize 
winning stock, but helps me to 
keep my pork production costs 
down. FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mix- 
ture has my O. K. 


A. C. Larson 
Wellman, Iowa 


Just fill out the coupon and mail it, 


free. Enough to mix with 200 Ibs. 


PRODUCES HEAVIER HOGS: MORE ECtS- MORE MILK of feed. Give it a trial. 


_|NTER NATIONAL 


MANLFACTURERS 


AGRICULTURAL 


OF #41GH GRADE 


ORPORATION 


FewrtrscseZersS 


This Brings 10-lb. Bag 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


FREE 


Dept. 44 431 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


If you have a dealer near me, send mean order for a 10-lb. FREE 
trial bag of FOS-FOR-US. 


Name. 
R. EF. D. or St. 
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All outdoors is a playground 
when the snow lies over the 
fields and the ponds are cov- 


ered with ice. It’s not just 
for the kids either, for there 
are many mothers and fathers 
who still like to go skating. 
Supply your family with 
enough outdoor winter sports 
equipment to make them want 
to get out and do things. 
It will mean better health, 
happier minds and strong, 
supple bodies — things that 
are worth more than any 
amount of money. 
Come to our ‘‘Farm Service” ' 
Hardware Stores — where 
you can get the best values 
in. skates, sleds, toboggans, 
skis, hockey sticks etc. 

‘SPECIAL FOR DAD 
In our sporting goods depart- 
ments you will find every- 
thing you’ll need for winter 
hunting and fishing. Make 
yourself at home at our stores 
—find them by the “tag” 
sign on the window. 

Your “Farm Service’ Hardware Men 











-they have liked historical yarns dealing 





22, is devoted largely to clothes. 


. reau Department, on page 19 
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THE NEW The new serial weey eee 
SERIAL with early Iowa, in , be- 
gins on page 5. We hope that — belt 
people will like this story of the history 
of their own section, at least as well as 


with other parts of the United States. 


PLOWING WITH The other week, we 
THE TRACTOR ran an article on the 
time saving method of tractor plowing. 
This week, on page 7, we have another 
article which makes some further sugges- 
tions along the same line. 

CONTAGIOUS How much damage _ is 
ABORTION contagious abortion doing 
in Iowa dairy herds? In an article on 
page 7, Jay Whitson reports what trips in 
ne Iowa have shown on this 
point. 


CUTTING FEED Down at Missouri, the 

cosTs experiment station has 
been trying: out the value of different 
kinds of pasture in comparison with dry 
lot feeding. Swine Feeders’ Day, last 
week, brought out the results. Guy Bush 
makes a report in the article on page 10. 


HUSKERS IN THE Next week, Satur- 
STATE CONTEST day, November 10, 
the Iowa Corn esking Contest will be 
held, near Red Oak. Read the editorial 
on page 9. The article on page 10 tells 
about some of the county contests that 
were held last week. 


VOICE OF THE ‘Farm letters will be 

FARM found on pages 12, 13 
and 31, this week. An unusually large 
number were received, and the depart- 
ment was expanded to take care of a few 
more than usual. Of course, unfortunate- 
ly, only a small percentage of those sent 
in could be used. 


WITH BAY ag Teaching farming in the 
IN AFRICA Sudan is a different job 

from aegektiens it in the corn belt. Flood 

in his article on page 14, reports a visit- 

with some folks who are doing something 

me our Four-H work with boys in the 
udan 


GROWING Down in Appanoose county, 
ALFALFA Iowa, land takes a lot of 
liming and preparation before a start can 
be made in alfalfa. Yet farmers there 
have ‘been able to do some very creditable 
work in getting alfalfa under way and in 
conducting, for two years, contests in 
growing alfalfa. The report of the last 
contest appears on page 16. 


PROFITS AND The monthly charts on 

LOSSES steer profits and losses 
and hog profits and losses appear on 
page 18. 


MARKED The Wallaces’ Farmer poul- 
POULTRY try marker ran down some 
chicken thieves in Henry county, the oth- 
er day, and got the poultry back for the 
owner. See the report in the Service Bu- 


HOME-MAKING The department this 
DEPARTMENT week, starting on page 
The drop 
in’ the temperature makes this of esne- 


interest to our 


Get your Free Co 


of this new 























How to Save Money in Building 
Material costs—How to Make In- 
expensive Improvements— How to 
Plan and Build Everything from a 
Portable Chicken Coop to an Up-to- 
date House—Send Coupon Below 


VERY FARMER will have use for 
this new hand-book. It tells a 
great many things about lumber—its 
selection and purchase and preserva- 
tion. It gives suggestions and detailed 
working plans for constructing various 
kinds of farm buildings—that make 
farm work easier and more profitable. 
It contains suggestions for improving 
and remodeling houses economically, 
plans and illustrations for the garden, 
etc., that do so much to make homes 
more attractive and comfortable. 

This book has been prepared by ex- 
perts who understand the problems of 
farm building. 

Two hundred of the leading lumber 
manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada have united to make it possible 
to offer free such hand-books and a great 
diversity of expert service to lumber 
users, 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Progressive farmers who want this 
hand-book should mail the coupon be- 
low without delay. Send the coupon 
now before you forget it, and make cer- 
tain of your copy. We assure you that, 
in sending for this useful hand-book, 
you will be under no obligation. 


building hand-book 


This Hand-book has been pre- 
pared by experts. It is offered 
Jree because it is issued in the 
common interest of one of the 
country’s great basic industries 


Typical Subjects 
Dealt With 


Below is listed just a part of 
the practical useful informa- 
tion contained in this free 
hand-book. 

1. How the right kind of 
barn can make work easier. 

2. Hog houses that are 
money makers. 

3. Dairy house plans. 

4. Howto make your poultry 
pay you more. 

5. Grain storage—the best 
types of corn crib and granary. 

6. How-to avoid white ant 
damage. 

7. Sweet potato storage 
houses. 

8. Giving young pigs a 
healthy start in life. 

9. Brooder houses — stock 
shelters — feed racks— stock 
gates. 

10. Garden seats — fences— 
arched gateways, swings and 
benches. 

11. A suggestion for making 
new homes from old houses, 
at little cost. 

12. Complete authoritative list 
of addresses from which you can 
get detailed plans for every type 
of farm building. 

National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Offices in New 
York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapo- 
lis, Dallas, Memphis, San 

Francisco, Portland, Ore., 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. 


‘‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills’’ 














cially timely women 
readers, 





CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES, en: 


Use it - Nature renews it' 








MER 6 S53. conc exnsves 


Also send me the complete information in regard to Farm Bureat 
prize contest in planning farm houses 


National Lumber Manufacturers Associat 
Dept. 2200 Transportation Building, Wachtnntes: D. Cc. 


me my copy of the practical hand-book 


Gentlem: Please send m 
—*‘The Use of Lumber on the Farm.’ 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


FV UCKSKIN WHITE said good- 
F bye to Mark just beyond the 
| jog tavern in whose loft they 
pth had slept the night before. 
Mark was on his new horse, the one 
White had told him to buy. It was 
-qgbuckskin with a long neck, not a 
‘Jandsome creature, but hardy- 


B looking and with a long, ambling 


e. 

Beicd Iuck,’’ said White, ‘‘I 
hope you find some good diggings 
' gon. And watch the road!”’ 

Mark said, blushing, that he did 
not know how he would have man- 

without White; it was kind of 

him to go out of his way for a 
stranger. If he could ever repay— 

“Glad to do it,’? White respond- 

‘ed and laughed a little, so that his 
teeth showed. He was a tall fellow, 
squarely built, with small, expres- 


® sionless blue eyes in a square and 
méddy face. ‘‘I live at Bellevue when I’m home. 
That’s on the Iowa side, south of Galena.” _ 

here were three or four men lounging in 
front of the tavern, soaking up the bright Sep- 
tember sunshine. One of them said something 
Mark was not close 
enough to hear what it was. They laughed. 


to the other fellows. 


Buckskin White whirled on 
them. ‘Mark had a glimpse of the 
trepper and Indian trader, whose 
hardihood and daring had brought 
him thru a dozen years on the fron- 
tier. Ordinarily, so it seemed to 
Mark, only that name ‘‘Buckskin’’ 
and the habit of wearing a coonskin 
ap with a perfectly proper suit of 
woolen pantaloons, coat and vest, 
showed that the man had been more 
than the amiable trader he now ap- 
peared. Now White snatched a pis- 
tol from somewhere under his coat 
and was leaning forward with it 


trained on the man who had first 


spoken. : 

“Say that again,’’ he invited, 
and there was a low snarl in his 
vice. ‘‘For a picayune, I’d blow 
your fool head off.”’ 

The man he spoke to was pale. 
He held his arms very stiff to show 
that he wasn’t going to reach for a 


@ Weapon. He sat where he was. The 


other three men drew a little away. 
None of them moved toward a wea- 
pon, tho one wore a heavy pistol at 
his belt. 

_ Better not, White,’’ said the 
man he had threatened. ‘‘I’m un- 


@ amed. The jury won’t like that. 
| And on this side the river Brown’s 


fang doesn’t own any sheriffs or 
7 >» 

“Tf you haven’t pluck enough to 
eatry a gun,’’ White retorted, 


“then keep your mouth shut. Next 
time I may feel more like shooting 


. When I see a yellow dog crawling 
? 









off.’ 

He put his pistol back under his 
Coat. Mark wondered what the fel- 
low had been talking about. Of 





ee” it was none of his business. 











ax€ was glad White hadn’t shot- 

m. The thought that he was in a 
atry where shooting a man was 
ible gave him a queer feeling 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By Donald R. Murphy 


Author of ‘‘The Road to Carolina,” Btc. 








WAR ON THE FRONTIER 


This is a story of your own section and its history. Mark Ridg- 
way, riding among the hills back of Galena, in the rough country 
south of Dubuque, followed roads that many and many a one of our 
readers have driven over. Part of the story here told has been 
passed on in the form of pioneer reminiscences from generation to 
generation of farm people in eastern Iowa and western Illinois. 

‘‘Horse Thief Town’’ follows history closely, tho its hero—and 
its heroine—are unknown to Iowa records. Mark Ridgway, coming 
west to the mines, and becoming involved in the struggle between 
tuffian and citizen, went thru the same experiences the grandfath- 
ers of many of us endured and survived. 

Mark and Sally are out own people. Will you go with them 
thru one of the most dramatic and bloody struggles of the frontier, 
the Bellevue War of 1840, in Jackson county, lowa? 








in the stomach. Of course, he had known it 
when he started west from Philadelphia. Every- 
body heard stories about the frontier, about 
the wild life on the Mississippi. Yet hearing 
stories and seeing a man with pistol raised to 
blast life out of another were two different 
things. 


warned. 
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Buckskin White said goodbye to Mark. 





He said good-bye to White again, 
carefully avoided looking at the 
other men, clucked to his herse and 
started off. 


PIE WAS out of the settlement 
in an instant. Only a tavern, 
two stores, a few houses, made the 
place. Mark Ridgway had seen it 
for the first time the day before. 
Traveling down the Ohio from the 
east, he had changed to an upper 
river boat at St. Louis. White had 
been on the boat, too. They had 
talked, and White, learning that 
Ridgway was bound for the lead 
mines at Galena, had suggested 
that he stop off thirty miles south, 
get a horse and ride thru the min- 
ing district to get an idea of the 
section before he presented his let- 
ters to the bank people at Galena. 
It had seemed a sensible plan. 


White had been very helpful, too, in arranging 
to buy equipment for him. 

“‘Don’t tell them you’re from the east,’’ he 
“‘These fellows always gouge stran- 
gers. We'll let them think you come from Mich- 
igan, had some business at St. Louis and are 
looking over the mines on the way back.”’ 


Then he found the buckskin for 
Mark. Some folks were driving 
thru, he said, and had a mount to 
spare. Herds were often driven 
from Illinois dewn to Missouri, for 
the trade of that state and for the 
Santa Fe trade. 

One thing he said bothered Mark 
a little. Mark asked for a bill of 
sale, and White, after a little diffi- 
eulty, got it. 

“It used to be we didn’t bother 
with things like that,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You know the old saying, 
‘Neither law nor gospel can pass 


> 27 


the rapids of the Mississippi’. 


ARK planned to spend the 

next night at Hollister’s tav- 
ern. White had told him how to 
get there. By afternoon, he would 
get into the mining section. Next 
day, turning back east toward Ga- 
lena, he would see the bulk of the 
southern part of the mines. After 
that he might ride up north and 
east to see the balance of the dis- 
triet before he came back to Galena, 
to the people he had written to, and 
decided to try out his own luck on 
a claim. 

He clucked to the horse again, 
and the buckskin broke into an 
easy lope. Mark felt. his spirits 
rising. How fine it was—even if a 
little scary at times—to be an inde- 
pendent adventurer bound for the 
mines, instead of a third assistant 
clerk in a Philadelphia store! 

What good luck he had had; 
what good luck and—he owned it 
himself—more than a little courage 
and determination. It was only a 
month ago that hé had gone to that 
meeting of the Young Gentlemen’s 
Self-Improvement League. Only a 
month, and now look at him! 

Mark had belonged to the league 
for some time. Quite often he went 
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down to its one room, tried to read one of the 
dull articles in the North American Review or 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and talked a 
little with the young fellows who dropped in. 
Sundays, when he felt energetic, he would walk 
out to the waterworks at what had been the 
falls of the Schuylkill. Then he would come 
slowly back in the evening, glancing a little 
enviously at the fine houses of the rich Phila- 
delphians as he passed them. Would he, Mark 
wondered, ever have a brick house, three-sto- 
ried, with green shutters, and silver plating on 
the door knocker? 


ON THE whole, for the last few years he had 
had a fairly happy and contented time. 
His parents had died young; he had been raised 
by one grandfather until he was ten; then he 
was hired out as caretaker for an old man who 
wanted a boy to wait on him. Hard work, poor 
rations, and a continual horror 


‘Looks like he was stole, to me,’’ the fellow 
went on. 

Mark did not get the meaning of the words 
at first. He was busy looking at the man. Here, 
he thought, was a relic of the frontier that was 
passing. Long hunting shirt, dirty and torn, 
leggings of deerskin, and moccasins, a skin cap, 
a rifle with the small stock and octagonal barrel 
of the old Kentucky hunters—these stamped 
him. The rifle was a flint-lock; the pistol in 
Mark’s saddlebags used percussion caps, as did 
most even moderately new weapons. The sight 
of the old fellow reminded Mark that the Black 
Hawk war was only seven years past, that Win- 
nebagos still held their territory on the east 
side of the river, a few miles north, that troops 
to control Indian trouble were still at Fort 
Crawford, and that traders still found it worth 
while to bring goods upstream té Prairie du 
Chien in the spring, to trade for the winter 


able to keep the subject below the 
his mind. All that he allowed himecit 0 at 
ognize was a feeling that the Illinois fron¢: 
was a strange place and that the rules that h 
in Philadelphia very probably wouldn't v 
well in the mining country. ork 
It amused him to recall that. the old tra 

hadn,t thought he looked like a horse thief 
course he didn’t; yet as the trapper had sig 
it, the remark didn’t sound altogether compli. 
mentary either. Mark knew he looked young. 
he hated to think he also looked guileless, Sa ; 
ly he seemed grown up enough; he was fing 
feet eight, a bit heavy in the shoulders and 
chest. All right there—but how about his facet 
Mark was uneasily conscious of his Tare 
blond head, his plump boyish face with onl 
deep-set blue eyes under heavy, straw colored © 
brows and a wide jaw to make it in the least 
different from thousands of others. 

By the time he rode UDP to 





of the strange old fellow he 


Hollister’s tavern, a little before 





served (the old man went into 
spasms at times and talked al- 
ways as if he were half out of 
his head) made it a blessed re- 
lease for Mark six years later 
when the old man died and an 
uncle found a job for Mark in 
John Ransome’s store, just two 
blocks off Market street. 

Here he worked for nearly 
three years. At first, it seemed 
almost wicked to hope for more 
than he had, a room of his own, 
good food, some leisure, friends 
to talk with, books to read. The 
league made a difference. The 
young men there were all going 
to found businesses, go into law 
or the ministry, make names for 
themselves in some way. Mark 
began to be a little envious, a 
little critical of his own content. 

Then a month ago they had 
brought in this young fellow 
from New York to make a 
speech. His name was Phineas 
Hopkins. He was well dressed ; 


pin Mark had ever seen. The 
members whispered that tho he 
was only twenty-six, he was one 
of the leading lawyers in his 
city. He spoke,-in a way that 
thrilled Mark, of how any young 
man in this great age could do 
great things if he only tried. He 
gave examples, among others, of 
men who had gone out to the 
lead mines in Illinois and come 
back rich. 

That night Mark perceived 
very clearly that he was, indeed, 
a worm of the dust, that he was 
one of those who would never 
amount to anything, who would 
serve as a clerk forever. He got 
down on his knees beside his bed 











sundown, he was complete 
cheerful again. He had found 
his first mine along about noon, 
stopped to eat with the miner | 
a man from Missouri, had gone 
down the shaft and found outa 
lot about how the work was 
done. 

“Yep, I’m one 0’ them 
Pukes,’’ the Missourian jp. 
formed him, with a grin. ‘Y’seg 
when the rush to the mings be. 
gun, so many of us folks come 
up, they said Missouri must 9’ 
had a puking spell. We didn’ 
take to it so good at first, but 
now it don’t start so many 
fights as you’d think.”’ 


HE HAD dug a shaft some 


fifty feet deep and was 
working in a gallery which fol- 
lowed the vein. This, he told 
Mark, was the deepest shaft he 
had ever dug. Sometimes you 
struck lead ore within ten feet 
of the surface. He showed Mark 
the stuff, lumps that looked like 
frosted silver. When he got a 
wagon-load, he hauled to the 


ted, but he made wages, for a 
while as much as forty dollars 
a day. : 

It was all crude and simple 
enough. The shaft was small. A 


and brought up the ore. Mark 
wondered how the man managed 
by himself. 

“*T got a nigger boy,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘brung him up from 
Missouri. Sort of lame, so he 
didn’t cost me much, and he 
does real well on this.’’ 

“*But I thought this was free 
territory,’’ Mark protested. — 














and said hoarsely to his God: 

‘‘Let me amount to something, 
O Lord. Make me try to amount 
to something anyway. Help me 
to stop being lazy and contented. Let me be 
just a little like Mr. Hopkins.’’ 

Perhaps because the lead mines were farthest 
away and because frontier life would make a 
cleaner break with his old life, Mark picked 
Galena as the place to go. Then, too, the west- 


ward movement was in full swing. Fortunes . 


were being run up in land speculation, in op- 
erating wild-cat banks. Moreover, Jackson and 
the Democratic party had proved that the com- 
mon man was king. When even a barefoot, half- 
starved, red-headed youngster from the hills of 
North Carolina might come to be the nation’s 
head, anyone might hope for the accomplish- 
ment of any dream. Mark had started west in 
the late summer of 1839. 


oe HERE’D ye git hold o’ that hoss 
critter ?”’ 

Ridgway came out of his day dream with 
a jerk. An incredibly lean, incredibly frowsy 
old fellow was leaning on a rifle by the road 
and was staring at him. 


The old trapper... 


furs the tribes brought in. This was wild coun- 
try still, no less wild if trappers and Indians 
were being succeeded by miners, gamblers, horse 


' thieves and a sprinkling of farmers. 


Mark decided the old fellow was slightly 
cracked. 

‘*Nonsense,’’ he said shortly. ‘‘I’ve got a 
bill of sale in my pocket, if you want to know.’’ 

‘* All right, sonny,’’ said the oldster amiably, 
*‘if you say so. "Course I knowed you didn’t 
steal him. You ain’t got the guts. But he does 
look like a buckskin used to b’long to Sol An- 
ders over by Freeport; and I heard tell they 
was a gang of horse thieves thru there a few 
days back. Posse after ’em, too.”’ 

He tucked his rifle under his arm and start- 
ed off down the road. A few yards away he had 
an afterthought and ealled back over his 
shoulder : 

‘*Don’t lose that bill of sale!’’ 

What queer people there were out here, Mark 


_ thought to himself as he went on. If the man’s 
. remarks stirred up any uneasiness, Mark was 


was a relic of the frontier that was passing. 


‘‘T never asked,’’ said the 
Missourian seriously; ‘‘but it 
don’t stand to reason that 4 
man’s proputty ain’t his prop-— 
utty anywheres. They’s quite a few niggers 


owned around here. Of course, it don’t hardly @ 


pay to have many. Winter, they ain’t much 
good; hard to get ’em to do nothing but set 
around the fire.’’ 

Any help like that was beyond him, Mark 
reflected, as he reached Hollister’s tavern, put 
his horse in the stable and went into the big 
kitchen. Even if he had had no beliefs on the | 
rightness of slavery, the money needed put the © 
use of slave labor out of the question. Yet he 
understood there were plenty of men who 
worked by themselves and did well enough. 

He began to reckon up what he would need— | 


spade, pick, blasting powder, windlass, buckets. ~ 


A clatter of dishes roused him. A girl was put 
ting down in front of him a plate of hominy 
and fried pork and a cup of coffee. She mad 
a second trip with a plate of corn bread al 


-some honey. 


It was frontier diet and not very inviting. 
Mark had an appetite, however. He had 
third spoon of hominy (Continued on page 
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OF ‘the method of plowing around a field 
| saig- with a tractor, in the October 12 issue of 
mpli. os’ Farmer, he brings out the reasons 
Dung. | this method results in saving time and do- 
Sure. ‘jag what a good farmer calls a good job of plow- 
| five ing. A comparison is drawn between the use of 
and I thetwo methods of plowing out lands and plow- 
face jag continually around the field in a square 
Ware . The comparison, under these favorable 
only 'nditions, Shows a 10 per cent advantage in 
lored Mm time saved for the new circular method. _ 
least HE Asa matter of fact, there are very few fields 
B® in the corn belt which are truly square or rect- 
Dt -. The location of the farmstead, odd 
‘fore lots, bordering woods and timber pastures, and 
tly & ge of highways, railways and drainage 
mind (™ ditehes, make all fields affected more or less ir- 
00n, mlar. As soon as a field becomes irregular, 
iner, ™ theadvantage in time saving becomes very much 
yone ( gore in favor of the new method. A triangular 
uta Mm orother irregular field of forty acres will be 


was # plowed completely with the new method in ex- 
the same time that a square forty will be 

hem plowed with it. 

Be: ' Shape of Field Makes No Difference 


be- Since the shape of the field does not affect 
ome # the time required to plow it, one may, in the 
to’ ease of a hilly field, plow the hill by itself in a 
Int manner to do the best work with the 


By J. Leo Ahart 


dead furrows are wanted to assist drainage. But 
in every other place, the new method has it 
beaten in numerous ways. I have found that 
plowmen like to plow in lands because they can 
see at the end of each day just how much they 
have done. The time wasted in turning and the 
inevitable packing of the soil on the headlands 
is taken for granted as a necessary evil. I have 
found that others continue to plow in lands be- 
cause they have seen that it is the method used 
in every large and small tractor demonstration 
they have ever witnessed, reasoning that if 
there were a better method of plowing, the man- 
ufacturers and dealers would certainly use it. 
However, in the case of a demonstration or con- 
test, the different plowmen must of necessity 
be given their own allotment to plow, in order 
that their work may be judged as a unit. It 
consequently does not follow that plowing in 
lands is best for the individual to use ‘in his 
fields. 

Besides the many advantages which Mr. Haw- 
thorn lists in favor of plowing around the 
field, we have experienced the following in ad- 
dition : 

1. The turns at the turn-strips average only 
a quarter turn instead of a complete reversal 
of direction, as when plowing out lands. The 





but jast hardship on the tractor, and 
any &™ then plow the remainder of the field 
rately. There are many fields in 
the hilly sections that a man would 
me not even try to plow with a tractor 
was i Jands.”’ These same fields can 
fol. be plowed with the new method with 
old a tractor as easily as they can be 
he ™ plowed with a horse outfit. We have 
you been using the new method for years 
eet in the hills, and have yet to see where 
ark @ any field at all adapted for cultiva- 
ike tion can not be economically plowed 
ta with a modern tractor outfit. 
the @™ While conducting power farming 
it. @ schools in various sections of the 
“a qr belt and other parts of the 
ATS country, I learned that plowing in 
lands is almost universal. It is nec- 
ole essary to use the method in level, 
A @ poorly drained fields where many 
ce # 





_ SAVING WORK IN TRACTOR PLOWING 


More Reasons for Adopting New Circular Method in Plowing With Tractors 


turns are very quickly made. Factory engi- 
neers have timed the writer and found that only 
nine seconds lapsed at each turn when the plow 
was not turning soil, traveling at normal plow- 
ing speed. 

2. If the plow lifting deviee fails to function 
properly in beginning a furrow after crossing a 
turn-strip, it will not matter, as the deviation 


‘ean be cleaned up the next time around. The 


furrows will stay straight because they contin- 
ually become shorter. If a similar thing hap- 
pens when plowing out lands, the operator must 
either turn around and do it over or let the ir- 
regularity remain, and result in a small patch 
left after the body of the land is finished. 

3. With.the new method, the plowing may be 
done around the outside of any field in either 
direction. This keeps the field level along the 
fence rows. 

4. Haystacks and straw piles are passed by 
plowing in the same direction. We have found 
it easy to plow close around such obstructions 
after a plan original with us, which does not 
waste much time or cause the furrow to become 
crooked after the obstruction is passed. 


Finish Can Be Made at Field Gate 


5. After the body of the field is all plowed 
and the shorter turn-strips plowed out, two or 
more of the longer strips may be plowed out 
continuously and the finish made 








at the gate leading out of the field. 

6. A really neat job of plowing 
out the turn-strip in a tight fenced 
corner calls for such corners to be 
plowed out while going the first few 
rounds. This is quickly done by 
turning as many times as necessary 
to plow a width that can be com- 
fortably turned upon when the 
strip is plowed out to finish. When 
this is done at first, the turning is 
done on plowed ground. 

In a rather extensive experience, 
we have never observed anyone 
plowing out lands after having 
plowed a field by the new cireular 
method. It saves much time, fuel, 
and wear and tear on the outfit, 





The new method of tractor plowing is especially adapted to hilly and 
irregular fields. 


ineluding the operator, and makes a 
simple plan that is applicable in ev- 
ery case. 
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“ft CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AND THE DAIRYMAN 

X- . 

m Cost of Disease is Leading to Greater Use of Tests Among Dairy Cows 

e 

e ACH time that I spend a few days in By Jay Whitson culosis, according to the statement. Several 
; north-central or northeastern Iowa, I am _ of these sale bills mentioned the fact that 

" : convinced that one of the most important as the loss of one or more quarters of the ud- the herds had shown no evidence of contagious 

/@ problems that faces the dairymen of Iowa is ders of such cows. This loss of portions of . abortion for several years, or words to that 

2 contagious abortion. This is both an individual the udders is one of the really serious after- effect. Coupled with this was a further state- 
it @ anda community problem. effects of abortion. It is.a rather common ment by two advértisers, as I remember it, 
#°@ The losses occasioned by this disease will experience to have from 10 to 25 per cent of that no cattle had been purchased for two 
* @ amount to $50 or more for every cow in the the cows manifest udder trouble during orfol- or three years. 
Ss @® lerd, once the disease gets started. This, at lowing a serious outbreak of abortion, and a One of these bills contained the following 
Y @ least, is what I have been told by.a dozen or very high percentage of these lose one or more paragraph: ‘‘Every animal offered is of my 
h § more dairymen who have had a ‘‘run’’ of the quarters, with consequent lowered production. own raising, except the herd bull, and he was 
ts i . Not only is there the loss of one-half I made a visit to the dairying section of bought three years ago. Have never had a 
ry ~t three-fourths of the calves for two or three Iowa during the first week in October, and cow or heifer~lose her calf, due to premature 
ta years (if one allows the disease to run its was quite interested, in reading over the sale _ birth.’’ 

@ urse), but there is a drop in butterfat and bills which I saw in Farm Bureau offices, at And so I gather that even tho the testing 
8 @ milk production of one-fourth to one-third for co-operative creameries and in other public of cattle for evidence of contagious abortion 
on Same time. places. A large number of the farm sales is not a common thing, people who keep dairy 
: en there is the disorganization of the gen- which are held in this part of Iowa occur dur- herds pretty thoroly understand the risk and 
€ral plan of operating the dairy enterprise. ing the fall months, especially on those farms the loss which this disease entails, and look 





of having the bulk of the calves 
@ dropped from September to December, if that 
@ 5% the plan, one is lucky to get the cows te 
'@ at all. The freshening of the cow is 
| Pretty well distributed thruout the year by 
the time the disease has run its course and 
the “cows are again breeding regularly and 
dropping healthy calves. In addition to. this, 
‘there is the loss of those cows and heifers that 
é marketed as beef because they have 
sterile or uncertain breeders, as well 















where the dairying enterprise is the leading 
branch of the business. 


Sale Bills Testify to Freedom from Disease 


I probably read thru twenty-five sale bills 
during the week. Two of them called atten- 
tion to the faet that the eattle offered for 
sale had been: tested for tuberculosis and con- 
tagious abortion, and every animal had been 
shown to be free from either disease. A ma- 
jority of the rest had been tested for tuber- 





with considerable suspicion upon the introduc- 
tion of cattle that might carry the disease into 
their herds. 

I am inclined to agree with a farmer with 
whom I talked, up in Bremer county. He said: 
‘*T think it is only a question of time, perhaps 
five.years, when it will be practically impos- 
sible to sell dairy cattle for production pur- 
poses unless they have come thru two tests 
with a clean record—the tuberculosis test and 
the contagious abortion test.’’ 
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FOR BETTER LIVING 


NCE in a while some one writes in to say 
that the trouble with the farmer is extrava- 


gant living. If the farmer, these folks insist, . 


would quit riding around in autos and going to 
movies, and would live as his grandfather did, 
everything would be fine. 

On this point, R. W. Dunlap, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, said some good things in a 
recent speech: 


‘*Already some farmers are insisting, and 
justly so, upon a standard of expenditure more 
on a parity with that enjoyed in the city. We 
hear much complaint that the younger farm 
folks of today are thinking too much about city 
conveniences and not enough about tending to 
the business of farming. That they are de- 
sirous of better living for themselves and fami- 
lies is to their credit. That it is fruitless to 
complain about this desire, much less to attempt 
to stop it, is at once apparent. The comparison 
is brought to their attention too often and too 
vividly, and all the forces of modern merchan- 
dising serve to emphasize it. 

‘‘T think that without much question the 
farmer of the future will enjoy a higher stan- 
dard of living than today. More efficient, larg- 
er unit farming will permit it—a progressive - 
rural citizenry will demand it. Already elec- 
tricity, for example, is reducing the drudgery 
of the farmer’s wife and making the household 
more livable. Our “engineers tell us that we 
have only begun to take advantage of electricity 
on the farm. Rural electrification for both 
light and power is being given intense study by 
electrical engineers. Water systems, the tele- 
phone, the radio and the automobile are mak- 
ing country living more attractive, and lessen- 
ing its isolation. Our national demand for bet- 
ter roads promises eventually to bring better 
roads to more and more farms. Good roads and 
the automobile have been important factors in 
emphasizing the social side of farm life, and I 
am sure they will continue to develop so. Fur- 
thermore, the roads are now more often being 
built on a cost assessment basis less burdensome 
to the farmer than formerly. The gasoline tax, 
for example, yields very large sums for road 
maintenance and repair. Altogether the farm 
folks of the future deserve, and should and will 
have, homes and a community life which will 


General Manager 


compare favorably with those enjoyed by the 
families of the towns and cities.’’ 

This is well said. It is a choice between 
bringing down living standards to match low 
incomes, and bringing up incomes to match the 
living standards farm people demand. Let’s 
keep working for the second program. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN 
IOWA 


JOowA has some distinct disadvantages in not 

being one of the doubtful political states. A 
doubtful state gets more consideration from 
both parties than the sort that is always Repub- 
lican or always Democratic. Yet in a year like 
this, the job of voting is simplified to some ex- 
tent for those who live in Iowa. 

It would seem that the only argument in 
Iowa is on the size of the majority by which 
Hoover will receive the state’s thirteen elec- 
toral votes. No competent political observer 
has put Iowa elsewhere than in the Republican 
eolumn. Harding’s majority over Cox was 
around 407,000; Coolidge’s majority over Da- 
vis was around 375,000. Will Hoover’s major- 
ity be greater or less? What effect will the 
size of the majority have on the things in which 
Iowa is interested ? 

Out here, of course, the two issues of farm 
relief and prohibition influence the farm vote. 
Iowa farmers—the great majority of them, any- 
way—say yes to both. Feeling that way, some 
are going to convince themselves that prohibi- 
tion is a secondary issue, and vote for Smith on 
the farm issue; some are going to convince 
themselves that farm legislation is a secondary 
issue, and vote for Hoover on the prohibition 
issue. That is the situation as it exists in Iowa; 
but the Iowa situation as it is seen from out- 
side the state has a different appearance. 

Correspondents of newspapers all over the 
country, the prominent politicians in the cities, 
editors of leading papers, all seem to be sim- 
plifying the issue in this state down to the farm 
question. Headlines like this appear: ‘‘No 
Farm Revolt in Iowa—Contented Farmers Fail 
to Respond to Democratic Appeal.’’ Editorials 
comment: ‘‘Apparently, the farm organiza- 
tions of the middle-west have been talking only 
for a small number of actual farmers. Other- 
wise, the Smith campaign would be making 
more headway.’’ Briefly, the argument as we 
find it in scores of papers, goes like this: Hoov- 
er is against the McNary-Haugen bill; Smith is 
for it. If the farmers are really serious about 
wanting farm legislation, they will vote for 
Smith. If they vote for Hoover, it will prove 
that they are satisfied with economic conditions 
as they are, and that they want no change. ~ 

Hoover’s-New York speech strengthened this 
impression. He said, in registering his disap- 
proval of his opponent: ‘‘If their (the Demo- 
cratic) platform means anything, it means that 
the government shall directly or indirectly buy 
and sell and fix prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts.’’ What Smith said, of course, was: ‘‘As 
I read the MeNary-Haugen bill, its fundamental 
purpose is to establish an effective control of 
the sale of the exportable surplus, with the cost 
imposed upon the commodity benefited. For 
that principle the Democratic platform square- 
ly stands, and for that principle I squarely 
stand.’’ Is it strange that the country at large 
should picture the presidential vote in the corn 
belt as a referendum on effective farm legisla- 
tion ? 

With this situation, we know what to expect 
November 7. Outside of the corn belt, and in 
some places in the corn belt, in case of a big 
Hoover majority, the headlines. will read: 
‘‘Farmers Stick to Hoover—Farm Vote Shows 
Satisfaction With Conditions,’’ and, ‘‘Iowa 
Vote Puts End to MeNary-Haugen Fight,’’ and, 


‘‘Farm Organizations Show Weakness in Ble. 
tion.’’ 

This view is not entirely fair to the jf. 
voters of Iowa. There are other things thay be 
farm issue that Iowa voters are thinking aboy: 
and that they ought properly to think ahopt. 
Yet the fact remains that. when the votes “4 
counted, November 6, and the news of the Igy 
vote goes out, the size of the. Hoover majority 
will be interpreted all over the country ag shop, 
ing whether or not Iowa farmers are Serious jy 
their demands that agriculture shall be given, 
its fair share of the national income. It jg this 
vote that will be referred-to next winter, when. 
congress is determining how much weight ty: 
give to the demands of Iowa farm organiza. 
tions. } 

The presidential election, so far as Towa ig 
concerned, therefore, has nothing to do with 
electing either man. That part of it is already 
settled by the overwhelming Republican major. 
ity in Iowa. The only effect of the presidential 
vote cast in Iowa is one of political strategy, 
Will a big majority for Hoover help or hindg 
the farm campaign in congress during the next 
four years? That, it seems to us, is the real 
question, and it must be faced squarely, 

It is not our function to tell our readers hoy 
to vote. It is our obligation to tell them what 
the political situation is and how it is relate 
to the agricultural needs of the country. That 
is what, thruout a complicated campaign, we 
have tried to do. It has not been an easy task, 
Our readers, we feel sure, will sympathize with 


us in our desire to get the most possible for # 


agriculture. As a result of our efforts, we be. 
lieve it ean fairly be said that agriculture has 


received, and will receive, whichever candidate 


is elected, more consideration than it would 
if we had been willing to quit fighting fora 


principle which we believe is absolutely sound 


and just. 





HOW LONG WILL THE LIMESTONE 
LAST? 
‘ARMERS who have limed their farms are 
wondering when they will have to do it all 
over again. On an experimental soils field in 
Illinois they applied four tons of limestone per 
acre in 1911, and since then no lime has been 


applied. This field, as compared with an ad- 
joining field which has received no lime what. 


ever, has given larger yields of crops every year | 


from 1913 till 1928. The largest increases were 


from 1917 to 1924. Since 1924, the effect of @ 


the lime has been wearing off rather rapidly. 


Of course, different soils and different rates | 


of application will tell different stories. Gem 


erally speaking, it seems wise not to expect the 7 


best results from the limestone application long: 


er than ten years. Another thing to keep im @ 


mind is that during the first three or four years 
after a limestone application, the results are 
not as good as they are several years later. Ap- 
parently, it takes several years for the limestone 
to become thoroly distributed thru the soil. — 





STEERS VERSUS HEIFERS FOR BABY 
BEEF 


T SEEMS that heifers gain just as fast and 


sell just as well as steers, provided they al @ 


be marketed before a weight of 800 pounds 38 


reached. Even if the baby beeves are kept until 


a weight of 900 or 1,000 pounds is reached, the 


heifers may make as much money as the steers, ” 


provided they are bought for a less price pe 


hundred pounds. At 800 pounds or less, 3 


cording to H. P. Rusk, of Illinois, the heifer 
careasses are fully equal to the steer carcasses 
But after 200 days of feeding, when the an 

begin to get really fat, the heifer carcasses be 


gin to show much internal fat, and it is prom 


able that the packers are justified in 
some discrimination in favor of the steers. 
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' a TWO SIDES 


“TT RUNS expenses up to make out a check 
* for every batch of cream,’’ said the man- 
“ager somewhat resentfully. ‘‘It makes extra 
pookkeeping and is a lot of bother as well as 
. But the patrons seem to want it. And 
gs to quality—if I say anything about bad 
eam, they get mad. Yet still they want better 
nog for their butterfat and complain because 
Jean’t get a better figure on the butter.’’ 
| “Score 88 or 89,’’ said a patron. ‘‘Is that 
butter-making? And the folks at the 
W creamery are so unaccommodating, too. Last 
en - week I brought a can of cream in and was a bit 
short of cash, so I asked for a check right away. 
‘And, will you believe it, I had to threaten to 
“quit the ‘coop’ before I got the check?”’ 


























we Here are the two sides that appear in every 

difficulty in the internal workings of a farm- 

ready erativ lly the big job i ing 

: ers cooperative. Really the big job in running 
lajor. 





gcooperative successfully seems to be to get the 
manager and the officers on one side and the 
“membership on the other to understand just 






_ ‘what each group is up against. Internal fric- 
rie: tion is usually the result of misunderstanding. 
real In the case of this creamery, both the man- 
4 ager and the patrons want the same thing. Each 
OW vould like to see butter made that would score 
- higher and sell for a better price. Each would 
ated like to see the operating expenses of the cream- 
™ ery held down. In actual practice, that prob- 
o ably means a payment on a semi-monthly or a 
. monthly basis, and buying cream on grade with 
Ys ® probably more adequate arrangements for cool- 
. be. Mp ang cream on the farm and for getting it to the 
‘te qreamery. Even tho such a program means 
date’) ‘more work for the manager and more work for 
ould y the patrons, this is what both really want. 
ee But how can both sides come to appreciate 
ual this? The first job probably is to see that ev- 


ery patron has a share in the control of the 
company. If he feels some responsibility for 
the policies of the cooperative, he will feel more 
, loyalty to them. An annual meeting of all the 
members, possibly a semi-annual meeting as 
are m well, should be held. It would be well to see 
all @ that the meetings of the local farm organiza- 
ef tions put creamery problems on the program, 
and that the manager, one of the directors, or 
pe one of the patrons has a chance to lead a dis- 
een @ cussion on the needs of the creamery. It may 
ad- @ pay also to send out mimeographed letters to 
iat @ the patrons from time to time, and point out 
ear @ how the cream is grading, how the butter is 
ere seoring, and what the relationship between-the 
of @ two is, 
‘ There are a variety of ways, but somehow the 
tes @ job has to be done. With a better understand- 
el ing of the creamery’s problems among the mem- 
the @ bers, internal friction can be converted into use- 
ng- @ ful energy that will carry the cooperative for- 
in @ ward to success. 





p § MOWING RED CLOVER IN THE FALL 
ne @ JNA favorable season like 1928, when red clo- 
' : ver gets a good start, it oftentimes blooms 
in the fall of the first year. From time to time, 
many of our readers have asked if it is a good 
: plan to mow red clover the first year. We have 
-Senerally advised them either to pasture lightly 
id @ to mow with the cutter bar set high after the 
_ blossoms begin to come. This year, for the first 
} ‘time, we have learned of experimental data 
 Pfoving that it is worth while to mow clover 
f the fall of the first year provided it is far 
qf cough advanced to bloom. At the Illinois sta- 
a tion they have found that mowing red clover in 
| the fall of the first year increases ‘seed produc- 
tion the year following by about 30 per cent. 
she hay production is also increased, but not 
_ Rearly to the same extent as seed production. 
It seems that if red elover goes to seed in the 
* of the first year, about one in every eight 
i the plants will kill out, whereas, if the plants 
ate ented from going to seed, only about 
thirty of them will kill out. Besides, 


1" ae —} 















field mice do much less damage in ease the red 
clover is mowed in the fall. But while clipping. 
red clover in the fall seems to be a good thing, 
it is apparently bad in the spring. At any rate, 
the Illinois results indicate that spring clipping 
of red clover reduces the seed production. On 
the average, the first crop of red clover has 
yielded slightly more seed than the second crop 
of red clover at the Illinois station. This has 
also been the experience of many Iowa farmers 
in recent years. 





A HARD WINTER? 


HAT has become of the folks who used to 

specialize in predicting hard winters? We 
don’t get as much help from the amateur weath- 
er forecasters as we used to. This year we did 
find a few of the old-time comments on the 
weather coming to life, but not really enough to 
give us much help. 

For instance, there are reports about how the 
squirrels are laying up more nuts than usual; 
that the hair is longer on the squirrels’ backs; 
that the husks on the corn are heavier ; that the 
cows and horses are getting their winter coats 
early; that the gophers, unusually active in 
the first part of the winter, are quitting work 
and getting down below the frost line to pre- 
pare for a hard winter season. 

This is a start, but it seems to us that we used 


to be able to dig up a good many more ‘‘sure 


_ fire’’ indications of the coming winter season 


some years ago. We would like to hear from 
some of our friends who know some never-fail- 
ing signs of the sort and who have observed 
them this year. Whether we take any stock in 
them or not, it is always interesting to see what 
the signs apparently indicate, and then look 
back at the end of the season and see how accu- 
rate they were. 





THE STATE HUSKING MEET 


HE Iowa State Corn Husking Contest will 

be held at 10 a. m., Saturday, November 10, 
on the Bernard Peterson farm, three miles 
north of Red Oak, on county road No. 1. The 
field selected will run 60 bushels to the acre. 
Montgomery County Farm Bureau and the 
Red Oak Chamber of Commerce are cooperat- 
ing with Wallaces’ Farmer in staging the meet. 
We'll meet you there a week from this Sat- 


urday. 
Odds and Ends | 


ATE in October, on the rolling hill land of 
Lueas county, I saw a most interesting al- 
falfa demonstration. I have never thought 
much of seeding alfalfa in corn at the last cul- 
tivation, altho I have known that in the New 
England states and in South Dakota they have 
oftentimes made a success of this method of 
seeding. But now, as a result of visiting Karl 
Leehart’s farm in southern Iowa, I am begin- 
ning to think that this plan may work in Iowa. 
In 1925 Mr. Leehart put in the alfalfa with 
the wheat drill at the time of the last culti- 
vation in early July. The alfalfa came up to a 
good stand and when [ looked at this field in 
October of 1928, at the end of its third year, 
after it had been cut three times in 1928, I 
couldn’t help but congratulate Mr. Leehart on 
his ability to make these rather poor southern 
Towa hills produce. . 

The success of the 1925 seeding encouraged 
Mr. Leehart to try it again this year. This 
time, instead of putting the alfalfa in with the 
wheat drill, he used a regular end-gate seeder, 
broadeasting the alfalfa at the rate of twelve 
pounds per acre just after the last cultivation 
on July 12. (This corn was planted very late 
in May.) After the seed was broadeasted he 
went over it again with the cultivator but with 
the shovels set extremely shallow. The alfalfa 

















came up to a splendid stand and Mr. Leehart 
believes that it is somewhat more satisfactory 
to broadcast the alfalfa in this way than it is 
to put it in with a wheat drill in the corn. 

This southern Iowa hill country is supposed 
to require from one to three tons of limestone 
per acre in order to grow good alfalfa, but Mr. 
Leehart bas used no lime. However, he is a 
livestock farmer and has kept his land up in 
much better condition than most southern Iowa 
farmers. He keeps his land in blue grass pas- 
ture most of the time and when he plows the 
corn he figures on going back to the pasture 
again as soon as possible. Now that he has dis- 
covered this trick with alfalfa, however, he is 
going to use it more’ extensively instead of blue 
grass and red clover. 

I pointed out to Mr. Leehart that both 1925 
and 1928 were unusually favorable seasons for 
seeding alfalfa in corn. In both seasons there 
was a greater supply of reserve moisture in the 
soil during July and August than is oftentimes 
the case in our Iowa corn fields. Mr. Leehart 
thinks, however, that if the corn is cultivated 
in the right way, it will probably be possible to 
get a stand of alfalfa even in rather unfavora- 
ble seasons. He thinks that a considerable part 
of his success is due to the fact that he has used 
a rotary hoe, pulling it at the rate of about 
four miles an hour and using it once a week 
during the first three weeks of June. In this 
way he was able to have the corn absolutely 
free of weeds at the time the alfalfa was seeded. 
As a matter of fact, when I looked at this field 
in October I was surprised to find practically 
no weeds, a situation which is very unusual in 
Iowa corn fields this year when the fox tail 
growth is so extremely heavy in most places. 

I don’t want to encourage Iowa farmers to 
try out seeding alfalfa in corn at the last cul- 
tivation on any extended scale. But I do think 
that there is room for a lot of experimenting 
along this line and that some day many thou- 
sands of Iowa farmers will learn how to get a 
stand of alfalfa and sweet clover without the 
necessity of using oats. It will be well worth 
while for those of us who are experimentally 
minded to do a lot of work on the problem of 
going directly from corn to alfalfa. Person- 
ally, I am going to try to do my part of this | 
experimental work by seeing if I can’t develop 
a type of corn with a rather short stalk which 
at the same time has an ear of moderately good 
size. 

The problem of corn stalks in the first crop 
of alfalfa hay the year following is admittedly 
something of a problem. However, thoro har- 
rowing: during April knocks the corn stalks 
down sufficiently so they really do not bother 
much. They harm the quality of the first cut- 
ting of hay for market purposes but not for 
feeding purposes. 





ROM nearly every section of Iowa, I am 
hearing complaints that high winds early 
in October knocked many ears of corn off the 
stalks. In some cases it is reported that nearly 
one-fifth of the corn is lying on the ground. In 
fact, in parts of northern Iowa the situation is 
so bad that it is not practical this year to use 
corn husking machines. This calls attention 
again to the necessity for breeding corn not 
only with a stiff stalk but with a strong shank. 
Reid, and the men who followed after him, 
tried to produce corn with a weak shank so that 
it would husk easily. This selection has been 
carried too far, even for hand husking. For 
machine husking, we must start selecting in 
the opposite direction as fast as we can. We 
want a short stalk, with the ear carried low, and 
with a strong shank. I expect that the manu- 
faecturers of corn husking machines will soon 
be at work actively urging corn breeders to de- 
velop types of corn which will make the ma- 
chines more practical in years of high winds. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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CORN HUSKERS PREPARE FOR STATE MEET 


Local Contests Give Winners Chance to Go to Meet at Red Oak, November 10 


banged thru last week and made their bid 

for a chance to compete for the crown of 
Fred Stanek, Iowa’s premier corn husker, at 
the state contest, at Red Oak, November 10. 
Many contests were staged. They ranged from 
the northern part of Iowa, in Palo Alto county, 
to the southern, where Montgomery county 
staged its local contest. Weather conditions 
were fair, and records made were above the av- 
erage at this time of year. 

One of the early contests of the series was 
staged at Shenandoah, October 22, and was won 
by Lon Pullen, Norwich, who husked a net of 
1,690.4 pounds. Pullen husked a gross load of 


yee champions in the corn belt derby 


Dallas counties, and the Webster county con- 
test, at Fort Dodge. At the Adair county con- 
test, Frank Griswold, Orient township, placed 
first, husking a net load’of 1,506 pounds of corn 
after deductions were made. M. A. Linthicum, 
Union township, was second, and I. J. Lauer, 
third. The contest was staged on the Roy Gray 
farm, near Orient. 

At Woodward, the Boone-Dallas county con- 
test was staged on the state farm, and was won 
by Charles Lind, winner of last year’s contest. 
Lind husked a gross load of 1,620 pounds of 
corn, but lost considerable on account of husks 
and gleanings, and ended up with a net of 
1,527.6 pounds of corn. Second place went to 





1,960 pounds of corn in the hour and 
twenty minutes, but lost consider- 
able on gleanings, leaving 67 pounds 
of corn in the field. The contest was 
held on the Grover Maxted farm. 
Second place went to Joe Duff, Es- 
sex, and third to Abe Wells, Walnut, 
Duff husking a net of 1,609.9 pounds 
and Wells having 1,539 pounds net. 
The corn ran 143 ears per hundred 
pounds. 

Pottawattamie county staged the 
second contest, and it was held at 
the farm of George Bracker, in 
Boomer township. F. A. Whitting- 
ton, the winner, husked a net of 
1,637.9 pounds, losing considerable 
corn as a result of husks left on. His 
gross load was 1,845 pounds. Second 
place went to Guy Summy, of Cres- 
cent, and third to John Jensen, 
Loveland. There were 210 ears per 
hundred pounds of corn. 

On October 25, three contests were 
staged, one at Greenfield, Adair 
county; one at Woodward, Boone- 


Boone-Dallas county champions. 





Left to right, Lind, Peterson and Stummbo. 


Sidney Stummbo, also of Boone, who husked g 
net. of 1,428.5 pounds of corn. Stummbo nosed 


out Clarence Peterson by less than a pound in 2 


the final check-up, as Peterson netted 1,4276 
pounds. The day was ideal, and arrangements 
were perfect, Ole Wibholm, manager of th, 
state farm, providing all the necessary facilities 
Ten huskers competed, two of them being from 


- Dallas county. 


At the Webster county contest, William 
Stanek, a brother of the famous champio 


Fred, won after husking a net of 1,189 pounds | ' 


of corn. Harry Allard, of Callendar, was gee. 


ond, and Johnny Kohnke was third. Kohnke | 


husked the most corn, but lost on account of the 
amount of corn he left behing 
Stanek is a comer, and has been 
coached by Fred, the champion, ang 
will bear watching in further gop. 
tests. 

In Montgomery 
Peters, last year’s winner, repea 
and placed first in the contest held 
at Villisca, by shucking 1,627 pounds 
of corn, net, in the required time, 
Howard Rea, another former eon. 
testant, placed second, and Ed Sey. 
ers was third. The contest was held 
at the Lomas farm, and the corn ran 
110 ears per hundred pounds. The 
corn was down, which undoubtedly 
slowed up the huskers. 

Mills county also staged its con. 
test on the 25th, and it was held at | 
the county farm, with Ruel Harmon 
coming out winner. Harmon husked 
a net of 1,984.5 pounds, losing some 
corn on husks. His record was the 
highest of any husker thus far re. 
ported, and he looks like a contender 
in the state (Concluded on page 28) 





SWINE FEEDERS’ DAY AT COLUMBIA 


Missouri Station Reports on Use of Pasture and Protein Supplements 


ARMERS’ WEEK at the Missouri State 
College, located at Columbia, is an event 
of importance to Missouri farmers and 

those of surrounding states who care to attend. 
The days of this week are filled with interest- 
ing programs dealing with college activities, 
that. are of particular interest to farmers. The 
evening programs include speakers dealing 
with both local and national problems. I picked 
Hog Day for special attention, since I: have 
been particularly interested in the pasture ex- 
periments started by Mumford and Willson, in 
1908. Twenty years of experimental work has 
been carried on to date, in order to show the 
relative value of different forage crops for 
hogs. 
Sudan Grass Tested Out in Experiments 


This year, their pasture experiments dealt 
with sudan grass. This grass has long been rec- 
ognized as a desirable emergency crop, but its 
value as a hog pasture had not been determined. 
Past experiments have shown rape to be a fa- 
vorite, but the necessity of early planting often 
leaves an opportunity for a feed that can be 
seeded as late as June. 

Professor Weaver told us that the sudan 


’ grass for these tests was sown June 11, with 40 


pounds of seed per acre. This is twice as much 
seed as is ordinarily used, but it was found that 
a much more succulent and smaller stemmed 
erop was produced. 

Lots 8, 3 and 7 were a comparison between 
hogs being dry lot fed mineral mixture, corn 
and tankage, and those receiving the same feed 
with the addition of sudan pasture and rape- 
oats pasture. One did not need any figures or 
weights to determine the value of pastures, for 
Lot 8, which was dry lot fed, was so uneven and 
far behind Lots 3 and 7, that the difference of 
70 pounds in weight could be seen by every one. 


By Guy Bush 


Not only were the hogs light, but the lot took 
165 pounds more feed to produce 100 pounds of 
pork. In comparing sudan pasture to rape-oats 
pasture, there was no difference in cost of gain. 
Lot 7, on the rape-oats pasture, gained a trifle 
faster, but also consumed more feed. One could 
only draw the conclusion that sudan was a very 
profitable forage crop for hogs, and comparable 
to rape-oats, except that it has a shorter graz- 
ing period. 

Lots 1 to 6, inclusive, were fed to show the 
value of different kinds and amounts of concen- 
trate when fed to hogs on sudan pasture. Those 
full fed corn only required 483 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds of gain, while those full fed 
corn and tankage required only 324 pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain. The use of tank- 
age in this case was worth many times its cost. 
It was fed in proportions of 12 parts of corn to 
1 part of tankage, and 16 parts of corn to 1 part 
tankage. Hogs receiving the 16 to 1 ratio gained 
as well as those receiving the 12 to 1 ratio. 

Lots 5 and 6 were three-fourths hand fed, 
running on sudan grass. They were carried 
along with a small amount of feed, requiring 
only 303 pounds per 100 pounds of gain, but 
gains were considerably slowed up. 


College Supplement and Commercial Feeds 


Lots 9,10, 11 and 12 were comparisons of a 
standard college supplement with commercial 
feeds. The supplement consisted of 500 pounds 
of shorts, 250 pounds of tankage, 125 pounds of 
linseed oil meal and 125 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. This proved to be the most economical 
feed. These tests are not concluded. 

Conclusions to be drawn from these tests are 
that supplements for fattening hogs in dry lots 
reduce the feed requirement and increase the 


gain. Rations for weanling pigs, self fed in dry 
lots, showed in favor of a supplement composed 
of 67 per cent corn, 15 per cent liver meal, 10 
per cent dried buttermilk, 5 per cent alfalfa 


meal, 2 per cent mineral (equal parts ground | 


limestone, corn meal and salt). It is question- 


able if this combination could be used extensive- 


ly as a supplement because of the limited sup- 
ply of liver meal. Lot 14, fed this mixture, made 
the fastest gain of any, and outgained those fed 
on pasture. The gains were also very econom- | 
ical. Lot 13, another group of weanling pigs, 
fed a supplemental feed of 60 pounds tankage, 
15 pounds linseed oil meal, 15 pounds cotton 
seed meal, 10 pounds alfalfa meal, made a gail © 
of 100 pounds with 353 pounds of feed. 

We could not help comparing Lots 8 and 13, 
Lot 8 is the uneven group, spoken of early m | 
this article, that required 488 pounds of feed © 
for 100 pounds of gain. With the above supple © 
ment added, Lot 13 required but 353 pounds. | 


Sudan Should Be Planted Thickly 


Sudan grass makes a satisfactory hog pa 
ture, comparable to rape. It should be planted 
thickly to insure a smaller stemmed pasture, 
using as much as 40 pounds per acre. One om 
the sidelines at this demonstration could se, — 
however, that corn alone is not sufficient, nor — 
a profitable feed for pigs on sudan. The addi — 
tion of one part of tankage to 16 parts of cort, 
or one-half gallon to each bushel, proved 1 | 
be about the most economical ration under a¥ = 
erage conditions. When selecting supplement ~ 
ary feeds, it was evident that the amount alé | 
the percentage of protein should be the first E 
consideration. The quality of protein should © 
also be considered, for all proteins are not” 
digestible. All of the test lots were fed a mie © 
eral mixture, composed of equal parts of gro 
limestone, bone meal and salt. 
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f ~ poral question than is the issue of giv- 


ding of the wheat price during and 


_ nough to remember the terrible ad- 
ministration of Cleveland. The farm- 


- Towa at the time, and there was 


- 8gain, just vote for Al Smith. The 





Het is not the biggest issue of this 
. @ reasons 














Moral Issues 


laces’ Farmer: 

iy’ ce farmer, and one who believes 
jn and practices prohibition. I stand 
aside for no man living, as far as my 
ty and opportunities are con- 

ed, in the fight for prohibition. 
J am thoroly convinced that the is- 
gue of prohibition is no more of a 


ing me 2 fighting chance, which: I 
have not had for the past seven and a 
falf years, to earn a livelihood for my 
family and to protect my home from 
pankruptcy. There is not, and never 
. has been, before the American people 
a higher moral issue than that of sav- 
ing the American farmer from servi- 
Pcchert Hoover says that he can 
Jook back with satisfaction upon the 
accomplishments of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. Can the farmer stand 
eight more years like the past seven 
and a half? Even four more? How 
many would be able to stave off want 
from their loved ones? How many, I 
am wondering, have suffered bank- 
yuptcy on account of Hoover’s han- 


after the Wor® war. It’s true he did 
jot set the price of wheat during that 
period, but it is a fact, as the record 
shows, that he held it down to the min- 
imum figure, below which the war ad- 
ministration said it should not go. 
‘In my mind, for the farmer there is 
‘one issue paramount in this campaign, 
that of being allowed to earn a just re- 
turn for his ability and his investment 
of time, labor and capital. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is absolutely impos- 
sible for him to do this. Shall we 
farmer folk be out-maneuvered by 
means of the camouflage of religion 
and the smoke screen of prohibition? 
Moral issues! What about the most 
brazen, wholesale thievery of modern 
times? Even robbing the soldier boys, 
torn and crippled by war on the bat- 
tlefields' of Europe! The Ten Com- 
mandments say, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” 

-The Democratic platform stands 
plainly for the legislation, which we 
have asked for, and the Democratic 
nominee stands squarely on that plank. 
It’s up to us as farmers. The eyes of 
the nation are on us. If we do not 
Tenounce those who told us that we 
should have brought a tin pan, when 
we held out our plate at the banquet 
table, and work and vote for those 
who have taken up our fight for jus- 
tice and espoused our cause, then I 
must say, as all men will say, that we 
deserve nothing, and will get nothing. 
Tennessee. R. C. DEDMAN. 





Remembers Cleveland 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 4 

It sure does make my blood boil 
when I read the letters complaining 
that the Republican party has not 
helped farmers. Please tell what the 
Democratic party has done. I am old 


&r sold his corn for 25 cents per 
bushel, oats for 10 cents, and hogs for 
$2.50 per hundred pounds. Factories 
Were closed, one after another, with 
the result of-an army of unemployed 
men. And who fed those unemployed 
men? (Tramps, we called them.) The 
farmer, of course. They were not al- 
lowed to stop in the cities. 

T'was a young girl living in eastern 


Scarcely a day passed without from 
one to four tramps stopping at my 
Mother’s door for food, and she never 
turned one away hungry. Now, if you 
farmers want the same experience 


uy reason Wilson’s administration 
Was different was on account of the 
orld war, and all able-bodied men 
Were employed at that time. Farm re- 


- I-could name several oth- 
why I will not vote for Al 
' A*-FARMER’S WIFD. 
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New Treasures ~ ~ = 
of STYLE=*BEAUTYaz¢a LUXURY 


Winning the most enthusiastic reception ever accorded any new 
Buick—establishing a new all-time sales record for any new auto- 
mobile in the quality field—the Silver Anniversary Buick with Mas- 
terpiece Bodies by Fisher stands today the acknowledged favorite 
of fine car buyers everywhere. And the reasons for its remark- 
able popularity are as clearly apparent as the popularity itself. 
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Longer, larger, more luxurious—a real man’s-size car with 
man’s-size comfort and power in addition to the fleet, dashing 
beauty of line and color, and the unparalleled ease of operation, 
which men and women alike admire—this new Silver Anniversary 
Buick creation marks a new mode—a new trend in car design 
—infinitely superior to anything that has gone before! 


Its brilliant new Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine introduces. 
performance beyond precedent; and its new Masterpiece Bodies 
by Fisher present treasures of style, beauty and luxury such as 
the world has never known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


UICK 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





Fair Play 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Since the beginning of this cam- 
paign, in my mail has come “The Men- 
ace,” Bob Schuler’s little book, pam- 
phiets on Al’s religion, liquor and 


Tammany, plus cartoons of the most 
ridiculous sort. 


mind against Smith and for Hoover. 
Others have received the same atten- 
tion as I have. I take it, this is done 
by the Republican campaign managers 
to win votes for their side. They 
must be getting results for they are 
keeping it up. I know these tactics 
would never have been started, or 
would be discontinued at once, if it 
lost them votes. 

I, being a farmer, a Methodist, a 
lover of liberty and having a sense 
of fair play, believe we should rebuke 
the Republican party for such meth- 
ods, by. voting the Democratic ticket 














this fall. I feel that the time has 


I suppose this is to prejudice my _ 





come to sit down on a party that has 
kept itself in power. by appealing to 
the emotions of the people. 
GEO. S. ANGIER. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 





“Die Peasants or Paupers” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


. We_ have a perpetual subscription to ° 
your paper and have read it-for many : | 


years - with: much interest;: and feel 
that we have profited niaterially there- 
by... However, I can not understand 
your attitude toward the presidential 
candidates. Because Mr. Coolidge ve- 


toed a farm relief bill is no assurance 


that Mr. Hoover will do the same. 

From whom can the farmer reason- 
ably expect the most—Mr. Smith, a 
product of New York City, or Mr. Hoo- 
ver, a western man by birth, reared 
and educated in the west? 

I am willing to grant that Mr. Smith 
is all right for New York. He be- 


longs in New York. 


As for me, I had rather my posterity 
die peasants or paupers than elect a 
man for president of the United States 
who openly declares that he is in fa- 


| vor of abolishing prohibition. 





MRS. L. W. FISCHER. 
Monona County, Iowa. 


‘ “The Biggest Majority” 





| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I think you are doing yourself a 
great deal of harm in taking the aitti- 
tude you are in this election. I believe 
all the people in the United States 
who have any respect for morals will 
take their stand for Herbert Hoover. 
It seems to me if “Ale” Smith would 
be elected it would lower the standard 
of the United States to such an extent 
that we would never come back onte 
the plane of respectability. I believe 
that Hoover, home, honor, will carry 
the largest majority ever accorded a 
president in our nation. 

MRS. W. D. GROSS. 

‘Winneshiek County, Iowa. 
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Farmers Can Make Good 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If the farmer tries and saves he 
can make money. Some of the bolters 
from their party are farmers who 
bought farms in the high time for 
speculation, paid just enough to hold 
it, resold to farmers, some paying 
small and some large payments. Then 
after the slump they got their farms 
back and now blame the government 
for their own mistakes. 

We own a farm of 365% acres. 
Taxes have been reduced the past two 
years. Almost every farmer fer miles 
and miles has cars and many radios. 
Mr. Freel received a letter from the 
Agricultural Equality Voters’ League, 
Deg Moines, Iowa, stating Herbert 
Hoover is the farmers’ worst enemy, 
also saying the farmers are suffering 
and€in distress, and that four years of 
Hoover would, in their. opinion, be 
four years more of constant suffering 
and distress and put most of us be- 
yond help. 

I wonder what is causing this. If 
they are suffering, they did not till the 
soil. Corn is making from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre, butter is 40 to 50 
cents a pound, eggs have been from 20 
to 31 cents a dozen ail summer. The 
farmer’s wife can raise chickens by 
the hundreds. They have been 18 to 
25 cents a pound all summer and fall. 
A farmer has fruit, meat, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and flour if he takes his 
wheat to mill., They will not suffer if 
they put forth effort to raise and 
save. : 

Letters are being. mailed out all 
over the- country stating the farmers 
are suffering. Read the Sunday Reg- 
ister, October 21, and see what the 
manufacturers and jobbers of Des 
Moines report. They say collections 
are better this year than last and 
farm buying power is on the upgrade, 
and reports indicate a general im- 
provement in all lines of business ac- 
tivity.. Firms dealing directly with 
farmers report the greatest improve- 
ment. We all have had hard luck at 
times, but the farmer is far from suf- 
fering and a goodly number of the 
men and women writing and mailing 
out letters all over this wonderful old 
world in which we live know very lit- 
tle and care very little for the farmer, 
just so the candidate they want is 
elected. 

Herbert Hoover has pledged him- 
self for agriculture and if ever a man 
on earth can solve a problem he can. 

MRS. J. W. FREEL. 

Marion County, Iowa. 





“Where the Deserters 
Left Off” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In this fight for agriculture, the 
farmer is either for the farmer or is 
with the people that farm the farmer. 
The western Republicans in the senate 
and congress started this and when 
the first shot was fired at Kansas 
City, they ran for the Hoover band- 
wagon with a few exceptions. Take 
the Republicans in Iowa who promptly 
promised Hoover so many hundred 
thousand votes. 

Take a good look at the Republican 
platform of Iowa. First it praises the 
present administration. Next it praises 
the Iowa delegation to congress for 
the patriotic stand they had taken. 
Next the platform is praised. 

What do they take the 212,000 Iowa 
farmers for? ‘Suckers, fools or idiots? 
It certainly can be not less patriotic 
for the farmer to vote for farm relief 
and keep up this fight where the de- 
serters left off. The ballot is given 
you just as the soldier is given a gun, 
to defend your rights. Let every 


farmer before he makes the cross on 
the ballot well consider, so that his 
vote will not mean a heavy cross on 
your and your fellow farmers’ shoul- 
ders. Let them talk about Tammany. 
If Tammany ever pulled a deal off 
like the oil deal, Tammany would have 
to get up early and work late, like the 
farmers do. Let the farmers remem- 
ber. It was said and written long 
before Columbus discovered America, 
“You can not serve God and mammon 
at the same time.” Neither can any 
man, even Hoover, carry out Cool- 
idge’s policies and do justice to the 
farmers. M. J. BURKHART. 
Harrison County, Iowa. 





Bond Issues 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago you asked what read- 
ers thought of the durability of con- 
crete roads: Mr. White, chief engin- 
eer for the state roads, was quoted 
as saying they would outlast bond and 
interest payments if built with bor- 
rowed money. 

Simple interest on the $100,000,000 
road work is a legitimate overhead 
and the road pays a profit, or should, 
equal thereto. But no road can possi- 
bly pay a profit to its users to cover 
the actual overhead costs of borrowed 
money in addition to legitimate up- 
keep. Bond boosters are figuring $66,- 
000,000 as simple interest require- 
ments for a twenty-year period. Why 


ly for thirty-seven years. He was in 
many respects a man of rare ability, 
and he leaves a record of cooperative 
management that is not likely to be 
excelled. 

The famous penalty clause estab- 
lished cooperation; but Mr. Campbell's 
ability carried to success, and main- 
tained that prestige even thru the 
years of deflation... He had an eye 
single to the institution he served. 

It is gratifying to say that he nei- 
ther smoked nor chewed _ tobacco, 
drank liquor, nor used profanity. He 
served his fellow men well, because 
he served God first; so that even as 
we reward him with our highest es- 
teem, God now bestows upon him the 
reward that comes to those who are 
faithful to their trust, and who make 
right use of the life He has given 
them. 

R.. A. HOLMAN, 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 


Henry C. Wallace 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to say a piece of my mind in 
regard to Henry C. Wallace, late sec- 
retary of agriculture. I think of the 
great fight he made when in Presi- 
dent Harding’s cabinet to retain un- 
der the agricultural department sev- 





‘eral millions of acres of the public’ 


domain which were classed as agricul- 
tural land, when some members of 
Harding’s cabinet wanted these lands 





THE FINAL 


views of all groups. 


reduction, 


as we Can. 





This was the last chance for contributors to the Voice of the Farm 
to talk campaign politics and they made the most of it. 
ters were received. Twenty-nine were for Hoover, twenty-nine for Smith, 
and four were neutral. “As usual, we are running a fair sample of the 


In the last three months, the Voice of the Farm has been rated by 
many readers as the most interesting part of the paper. 
that record. There are plenty of things to discuss besides politics. Let’s 
have short letters on direct buying, cooperative concentration points, tax 
hog production tests, egg and poultry cooperatives, rural 
schools, and the thousand other subjects that affect farm welfare. 
the letters short; make them interesting. As always, we'll print as many 


ROLL CALL 


Sixty-two let- 


Let’s keep up 


Keep 








not let the tourists and automobile in- 
dustry (already overdone) go slower 
for the few years on the pay-as-you-go 
plan and put that $66,000,000 into good 
roads, especially country roads, in- 
stead of into Wall Street to still fur- 
ther concentrate the money we all 
need to conduct our business? 
Borrowing for public works creates 
a shortage of surplus public money, 
because of high interest cost, and 
when one project is done another is 
needed and -Mr. Shylock is ready to 
advance the money—not on promises 
of progressives, highway commissions 
or lawyers, or the figures of good 
roads men, but on the signature of 
land owners only. Under the present 
system of taxation and business, the 
farmer can be and is forced to pay for 
more than his share of public expense 
and to contribute to city population 
far more than the city contributes to 
him. While we are working for farm 
equality, one trump card of our game, 


- I think, is not to sign any more mort- 


gages on Iowa land. 
HENRY GILLESPIE. 
Delaware County, Iowa. 





Fidelity 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On Oct. 14, 1928, Frank Campbell, of 
Rockwell, Iowa, was stricken, grew 
gradually weaker, and on October 25 
passed from this life. 

He had served the Rockwell Incor- 
porated Cooperative elevator efficient- 


turned over to the interior department 
headed by Secretary Fall. They fought 
Wallace, tried to make him resign, 
and, failing in this, were trying to get 
him discharged, but death cut the ca- 
reer of one of Iowa’s most honest, pa- 
triotic, capable and true friends of the 
common good. Since then the inves- 
tigations of the United States senate 
have disclosed why certain parties 
wanted those lands transferred to the 
interior department. Did Mr. Hoover 
help Henry Wallace in his fight? 
MILTON BOYLE. 
Muscatine County, Iowa. 





Stand by Our Friends 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Don’t you think that in the excite- 
ment over who we will vote for for 
president of the United States we are 
forgetting our friends, the ones who 
worked and voted for the good of the 
farmer? Would it not be a good thing 
to look back and try and remember 
who it was that voted for the farm 
bills and if we can remember who 
they were or are, do our utmost to get 
them elected again? I for one am go- 
ing to vote for the candidate for presi- 
dent that I think will try and give the 
farmer a square deal, and for the oth- 
er officers that have voted our way, 
and as many more that in my opinion 
will vote our way. I don’t care what 
party they belong to. 


. L. E. LASH. 
Kane County, Illinois. 


“A Defeat Would Do Them 
Good” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
What puzzles me in this presidential 
campaign is how people of apparent 
intelligence can feel that Herbert 
Hoover will do more: for us. 
only say this: I am a Republican and 
a Protestant, but I am not deluded 
into voting for Hoover. I'd rather 
take chances with Smith. Then, too, 
defeat for the Republican party would 
do them good, besides helping them, 
In four years they might think the 
middle-western farmer did count, — 
Many are being deluded about pro 
hibition. We should: look at cond: 
tions as they actually exist. We dq 
not yet have prohibition, even in rural} 
communities, not to mention the awful 
conditions in cities; Chicago, for ex. 
ample, where the*/atrecities of the 
bootleg gang are a hidédtis; blot on our 
boasted civilization...; -IyRelieve Al 
Smith to be capableand:to have the 
stamina to solve these .problems con 
structively. Te 2 
Those farmers who: think Hooyer 
would give them a fair deal, let them 
support him; but if he be elected, let 
them not holler about :what is handed 
them as their share.of the national in 
come. . MRS. L. L. V. 
Fremont County, Iowa. 


“Rather Weak Minded” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

. We think Wallaces’ Farmer one of 
‘the finest, but have felt quite a bit dis. 
‘appointed at their attitude toward 

Smith, and that they (Wallaces) haye 


not quite lived up to the motto of ~ 


‘*Good Farming, Clear Thinking. and 
Right Living.” Of course, we want 
something done for the farmer, and 
goodness knows he needs aid, but we 
feel that the big job we farmers have 
is raising the future men and women, 
, “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” The welfare of. future genera 
tions is of far more importance than 
the price of hogs for the next four 
years. 

And, anyway, I consider Wallaces’ 
Farmer rather weak minded to con 
sider the promises of a man like Smith 
so seriously. All the help he does us 
western farmers after election won't 
fatten a mosquito; but the hot air he 
is wasting on us now would float 
several Graf Zeppelins. I don’t ex- 
‘pect any help from Hoover, but hé 
can’t do the harm that a wet can. 

FARM WOMAN. 

Humboldt County, Iowa. 





From Hoover’s Classmate 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My husband and I are dry Repub 
licans and Protestants, but we are 
primarily stock raisers and farmers 
Even tho we were classmates of Mr. 
Hoover, we are against him because 
of his obvious desire to industrialize 


the country at the expense of agricul 


ture, and because of his record along 
these lines. 
MRS. J. J. 


California. 


“The Advice of a Jackass” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You are reported to have gone to 
Omaha and heard Al Smith talk. He 
apparently hypnotized you. As the 
son of a Republican cabinet officer 
you now advise Republican voters t@ 
vote for Al Smith, 
your advice to Republican voters i 
Iowa resembles the advice of # 


jackass. 2 
M. M. KNAPP. 





Arizona. 


I can . 


In my opinion, 
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‘Good Coffee is easy 
to make this way 


“Now listen to those men! They say I am a wonder 
when it comes to making coffee. Bare faced flattery, I 
call it. Why, any woman can make good coffee if she 
is just particular to buy the right brand. My favorite 
coffee is Butter-Nut. I have never seen its equal for 
richness and mellowness of flavor. It is always fresh 
_ alll | and is the easiest coffee to get good results with I have 
10 22822 10 Mil ever found. Among the women | talk to, 6 to 1 prefer 
Butter-Nut to any other brand. I know of no other 
product that enjoys such popularity.” 
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here is proof 
of traction in. 
WEED CHAIN tracks... 


Drive in mud or snow with WEED Chains 
and note how each steel cross chain takes 
a firm grip on the road. Wheels cannot 
spin. Side-slipping is prevented. Skidding 
is stopped. Strong stee/ WEED Chains 
hold your car on the road... You can 
drive anywhere. 


Ask for genuine WEED Chains at any 
good garage or dealer. You can identify 
genuine WEED Chains by their red con- 
necting hooks, gray galvanized side chains, 
brass plated stee/ cross chains with the 
name ‘‘WEED” stamped on every hook. 

(CHAIN COMPANY. ine. 


Be sure youhave. \ zz 


WEED CHAINS 


With sturdy Steel cross chains for. traction. 
Siislesciseetinstnansieiaastniterdntieammicniaaneanmencncaniaciegh 
GOS OOOOOOOOOD 


Could Have 
Sold More 


: John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some cockerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 
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‘*I did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if I 
have any surplus to sell.’’ 


This classified advertiser got quick results from his ad at a 
small cost. Many of our other advertisers have done the same. 
Your want ad in Wallaces’ Farmer will reach 120,000 readers 
every week, 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 


; Americans, 
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With Flood In Africa 


Camels Replace Baby Beeves in Sudan Four-H Work 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


HEN our money finally arrived 

from home, by cable, Jim and I 
were at last able to pay our hotel bill 
in Khartoum and check out. But the 
bulk of our baggage which had been 
following us by camel and truck and 
railroad had not yet arrived. We had 
to wait for it before proceeding on to- 
ward the Red Sea and the African east 
coast. 

We paid our bill and settled the 
British debt. Then we packed our two 
motorcycles and moved a few miles 
out of town to an agricultural school 
and mission conducted by two young 
chaps from home. 

One of these enterprising young 
Harvey McClellan, was 
from western Iowa and Nebraska. I 
knew some of his cousins and he knew 
vast hordes of mine. He and his as- 
sistant, D. C. Rife, of Ohio, made Jim 
and me welcome on their little farm 
on the Nile. ‘They had a few acres of 
level ground watered by pump irriga- 
tion, a dormitory for their boy stu- 
dents, class rooms, and living quar- 
ters for themselves. 

Mac and Rife had many other prob- 
lems besides Jim and me. Rife, for 
instance, born and raised on an Ohio 
farm and a graduate of the agricul- 


tural college at Ohio University, knew | 


| haughty air.” Imagine judging a class 
, of camels! What livestock judge 
| could place any camel in the world at 
the head of a class when every one 
that ever stalked the sands belongs 
| last in any ring?” 
“Or those mongrel donkeys there» 
said Jim. “I'd think it would be pret 
| ty hard to get your Sudanese boys to 
| give any serious thought to those 
| equestrian parodies, those clowns of 
the animal kingdom, those wise little 
dumb little donkeys.” And yet -that 


morning we had seen a half-dozen of . | 
. Rife’s school boys returning the stug. ’ 


| ied stares of the school donkey with 
| all the thoughtfulness that a Four-H 
| club would give to a champion baby 
| beef. 

“The donkey is as normal a beast to 
these. chaps as the horse is to us,” 
Rife explained. “And we've beep 
teaching them that he is just as de. 
| serving of careful feeding, selection, 
|-and care as any other animal on the 
place.” 

I was reminded of G. K. Chester. 
| ton’s appreciation of the donkey: 


“The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient, crooked will; 
Starve, scourge, deride me; I 
dumb, 


am 








MeClellan, Simon Legree and Uncle’ Tom. 


something of agriculture—but he had 
to adapt this-knowledge to systems of 
farming in the African Sudan. 
of his practices, half Sudanese and 
half scientific, were strange compro- 
mises indeed. 


Can’t Teach Scientifically 


“Tractor farming, and cow testing, 
and record flocks are as much out of 
the question here as it would be to 
teach an Ohio boy how to make a wa- 
ter bag out of a goat‘skin,” Rife ex- 
plained to me. “We teach ’em agricul- 
ture all right, but some of our hybrid 
Sudo-scientific principles wouldn’t be 
recognized at home.” 

“The dairying we teach here was all 


| based on those ragged Nubian goats 


and what scrub cows we could pick up 
in the community,’ explained McClel- 
lan. “Finally we got in a few better 
goats, and that one good Holstein cow 
was given to us by a philanthropic 
breeder in Ohio. Now we can not only 
teach better feeding and care but im- 
proved breeding as well. But it’s not 
exactly what you’d call scientific dai- 
rying at home, is it?” - 

“I studied animal husbandry in col- 
lege and we always had purebred 
stock at home,” said Rife. “Then I 
come here and find only camels and 
donkeys to work with. I’ve got to 
teach the boys how to feed those 
beasts there.’ He pointed to two wob- 
bly camels bulging out of their har- 
ness, hitched to a load of alfalfa hay. 
“It’s pretty hard to instill much ap- 
preciation for those misshapen crea- 
tures with their foul breath and 


Some | 


I keep my secret still. 
“Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fiercer hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.” 


“Another thing,” Rife went on. “I 
studied horticulture at home but hard- 
ly knew that dates grew on palm trees 
until I came down here—and now my 
job is to teach these boys how to grow 
date. palms. We're learning a lot 
about them.” He took me out to their 
date palm “orchard” where this staple 
food of the desert folk is grown. It is 
a most important crop without which 
those long and dangerous caraval 
trips could hardly be made at all. 
They are eaten raw or dried and are 
cooked in many ways besides. Some- 
times they are dried in the sun and 
then ground into a sort of meal. Some 
times they are stuffed, when moist, 
into sheepskins or goatskins and then 
sewed up to dry into a sort of date 
cake, which makes a most nutritious 
lifesaver in lonesome places where 
other food is scarce. A Bedouin sul 
tan in the French territory north of 
Chad had given Jim and me a thirty 
pound goatskin full of dates and we 
had munched on them for weeks. 

Date syrup is made by pressing out 
the juice from the sweeter varieties, 
and date wine is a great luxury. This 
is made by collecting the juice that 


off the leaf stalks, one by one. It i 
a sickly sweet at first but turns into 
wine and then vinegar. 








flows from the scars made by cutting’ | 
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When date palms are grown artift 
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them, too?” I inquired. 


slave, 
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and are watéred by irrigation it 
ary that they receive abso- 
no rainfall during the summer 
n. In each orchard there must 
one “male” tree for every twenty- 
or thirty “female” trees. The 
pear no fruit. Sprays of pollen- 
searing flowers are cut from the male 
‘noes and hung over the female flow- 


The dates themselves grow in 


page clusters, something like bunches 
Ee of grapes: nestling just below the 
cf gpreading dome, or crown, of the palm 


j Pe method of “Haying” in Sudan 


: Mr. McClellan showed me his alfal- | 


fa field. It was cutting time and his 
ng” was at work. His mowing 
- machines consisted of three black men 
squatting on their heels, each with a 
"short, curved knife. These knives can 
| got be called sickles because they are 
almost entirely straight except for a 
 fewfinches of curve near the point. 
| pehind the cutters follows another 
" nky black who gathers the green, 
fallen hay and weighs it into bundles 
on an American platform scale. These 
bundles are then loaded onto a hay 
rack drawn by two camels and hauled 
jnto Khartoum and sold. 
“Believe it or not,” McClellan told 
me, “but we cut about twenty-one tons 
| of alfalfa hay per acre off that field 
each year. And we weigh it over the 
geales and sell it, too, so we know,” 
he continued, in response to my dubi- 
- gus look. “Those boys go in there 


' and cut it about every three weeks. 
| We water it immediately after each 


cutting, and it grows almost the year 
found. It’s a good paying crop and 
helps to defray the expenses of the 
school.” 

“You may think that with these 
crude practices in our school we are 
not getting anywhere,” McClellan sug- 
“But we are putting these 
boys farther ahead of their neighbors’ 
boys than any Smith-Hughes school in 
the United States is doing. Our 


| brightest student doesn’t know as 
4 much about agriculture as the dumb- 


‘Four-H club boy in America, but 

s a long, long way ahead of what 
he was when he came here. That’s 
where Rife and I get our gatisfaction.” 

‘Do you make Christians out of 
“Is that a pre- 
requisite ?”’ 

“Only a small per cent of our stu- 


dents are Christians,” he answered. 


"Most of them are Mohammedans. 
We teach ’em all agriculture, and good 
citizenship, and better ways of living. 
They have got to learn and accept 
those things in order to stay in the 
school But their religion 
own business.” This was illustrated 
at dinner that evening. The boys sat 
at one long table in the dining room, 
and McClellan, Rife, Jim and I sat 
atanother. Mac asked one black boy 
toreturn thanks. He was an Abyssin- 
ian who spoke only Ethiopian, a lan- 


| “giage which neither the Arabic speak- 


ing Sudanese boys nor the English 
speaking Americans could understand, 
and he asked a Mohammedan blessing 
in the Christian mission. But they 


were all studying the same kind of ag- | 


Ticulture and better living -conditions. 
‘One of the employes on the mission 
farm was a staunch old desert man, a, 
Owned by a_ penny-pinching 

ck squire of the neighboring vil- 
lage. All his life this faithful Uncle 
Tom had worked for his black mas- 


- ter and all he had to show for it when 


We were there were a few rags upon 
his back and the turban on his head. 
Fach week when McClellan paid the 


‘Slave his wages, Simon Legree was 


_ Tight on hand to take the money over. 







There was nothing for the slave but 


two frugal meals a day and a mean 


sass kennel where he could sleep at 
tight. Finally Mac insisted that the 
slave either be allowed to keep a part 


‘of the money for himself or else that 
‘Ae be given better clothes, more food, 


and a better place to sleep. I hap- 


oa along with my camera during 
Me. ar, 


sument and snapped the three 
them without their knowing I was 
—or knowing what I was about. 


is their | 
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ICK—SCUFF—KICK! ... If 
you kept doing that against a 
stone wall, you’d soon tear the heart 
out of your rubber boots or overshoes. 
Yet far severer is the wear given by 
our battery of testing machines. 


One machine takes a piece of the 
rubber that goes into the sole. Rub 
—rub—rub! At terrific speed, it 
determines how the rubber stands 
friction. 

Str-r-r-etch! Another machine 
past the danger point. Snap! The 
rubber must snap back at just the 
right place to prove it is both elastic 
and strong. 

Twist — bend — twist! A third 
machine tests the toe and instep rub- 
ber more in ten minutes than you 
would in ten months. 


In a few hours, tests equal to many 
months of hardest wear are given to 





tests the leg-rubber by stretching it. 
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Giant Farmer 


kicks and scuffs with the 
strength of a hundred men 


Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR: FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


A favorite with farmers 
—this brown Goodrich 
boot with white sole. 
Sizes, boys’ to men’s. 
All lengths, knee to hip. 


samples of every lot of material that 
goes into the different parts of our 
boots and overshoes. 


You’d be amazed at these tests. 
It’s as if a “giant farmer” put ona 
pair of Goodrich overshoes or boots 
and—as he strode through the brush 
—kicked and scuffed with the strength 
of a hundred men. 

a. 
These tests assure you of good value 
when you buy Goodrich footwear. 
Look for the name Goodrich. It is 
plainly stamped on all our boots, 
overshoes and rubbers—the honor 
mark of a great company. 


From sturdy boots, overshoes and 
work-rubbers for men and boys to 
dainty stylish Zippers and rubbers for 
women and girls, the Goodrich line of 
tested rubber footwear meets the 
needs of every member of your fam- 
ily. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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This sturdy Norka comes in 
black with white or brown sole. 
Unrivaled for heavy wear. 


These strong, comfortable 
all-rubber overshoes come 
in all sizes with 4,5 or 6 
buckles. 
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The upshot of the argument was that 
the owner agreed to give his slave a 
reasonable share of his wages. 
That evening this same black squire 
sent an S. O. S. to McClellan begging 
him to call at his house in the village 
to see if he could cure one of his sons 
who had been sick for several days. 
Mac gathered up his quinine and first- 
aid kit and the rest of us gathered 
some clubs to help keep the village 
dogs away and we walked across the 
moonlit desert to the little mud town 
on the edge of the Nile. There in an 
inner room, within a double row of 


phere of sick-room air and the smell of 
many blacks, lay Simon Legree’s son. 

It was a simple case of fever, diag- 
nosed even before the young man bit 
off the end of Mac’s thermometer. 
Ten grains of quinine and the fresh 
air of the open courtyard were all that 
he would need. As wé€ left the com- 
pound the old sheik walked a ways 
with us, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, as old as the Nile itself, and 
when he left us he muttered the same 
Arabic farewell that was used in Bible 
times. 

The next week-end we got even clos- 
er to this simple ancient life of friend- 
ly Mohammedan Sudanese ~-We were 
the overnight guests in the home of a 
real sheik, not a cake-eating, slick- 
haired, high-school sheik; but a real 
one. Tell you about it next week. 





Bulletin on Concrete L-Block 


Those of our readers. who are con- 
sidering any farm buildings for next 
year should by all means secure a 


| copy of the new free bulletin on the 
| concrete L-block, recently worked out 


| high, and 1% inches thick; and with 


thick mud walls, in a stifling atmos- | 





by the department of agricultural en- 
gineering, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


These blocks are L-shaped, 15% 
inches long; 8 inches wide, 7% inches 


the mortar joints are intended to lay 
up in 8x16-inch units. 
twenty-five at a time in metal gang 
forms which can be used over and 
over almost indefinitely. ‘ These can 
be laid up either into single or double 
walls, can easily be stuccoed, furred 
and lathed and plastered, filled with 
insulating material, backed by com- 
mercial insulating board, and in fact 
can be built in a wide variety of ways 
not possible with other building mate- 
rials. Their relative cost can be seen 
when the experimental blocks so far 
made have cost a little less than 7 
cents per block, counting materials, la- 
bor, overhead on forms and concrete 
mixer, and so on; whereas 8x16-inch 
blocks usually cost about twice this 
much. Most observers consider a wall 
of these blocks superior in many ways 
to most other types of masonry walls. 


Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 


tained free on request. 





These are made | 





Bigger gains 
from feeds 
P grown on your 
own farm can be made 
with the 


Gehl Roughage Mili 
Find out how to cut the feed bills. Save 
more of your milk check, and add to 
your profits by grinding corn stalks 
and other roughage with this big-ca- 
pacity, Easy-Running mill. uires 
less power than the ordinary kind. 
Particulars on request. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
91@ West Water St. 
West Bend, 

~ Wis. 

































| Ottawa Loc Saw 
“wk 


TOWORK FOR YOO 
le, Saw 15 to 
- Does 





Make Money? 7°01 3.2 
than 10 men. wa 
trees—saws limbs. Use 


work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. . tor 
From factory or nearest of 10 branch 











OTTAWA MFG. 0.2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


We Pay the ‘freight. 
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Free Catalog of Farm, Pou Lawn Fence, 
ie Posts,’ R ing and Paint, 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Illinois 
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Appanoose Alfalfa Contest 


Limestone and Superphosphate Help Get Good Stands 


NYONE who questions whether 
alfalfa can be successfully and 
profitably grown in southern Iowa and 
northern Missouri would do well to 
visit the fields that were entered in 


the Appanoose county contest in 1927 
and 1928. An inspection of the fields 
and a visit with the farm operators 
who did the work will convince the 
most skeptical. 

It does not require three or four 
trials in order to get a stand, if one 
may judge from the testimony of the 
ten prize winners in the 1928 contest. 
If you know the requirements and car- 
ry out the details of this knowledge, 
there is no more uncertainty of get- 
ting a good stand of alfalfa than of 
any other farm crop. This was the 
story told by the prize winners at the 
second alfalfa seeding contest banquet 
held at Centerville the evening of Oc- 
tober 18. 

This contest, which is the only one 
of its kind in Iowa, has proved highly 
successful in the interest aroused in 
growing alfalfa and in the success 
achieved by the contestants and oth- 
ers in getting perfect and near perfect 
stands of healthy, vigorous alfalfa. 


Thirty-two farmers entered the 1928 | 


contest. All finished it; that is, their 
alfalfa seedings were all good enough’ 
to leave for hay. Not one had failed 
so that the field had been plowed or 
disked up. This is a real achievement, 
especially when, previous to two years 
ago, the ration of failures to success 
in getting a stand of alfalfa was three 
or four to one. 


Southern lowa Soil Acid 


The tilled land of Appanoose county, 
like a large share of southern Iowa, is 
distinctly acid. The longer it has 


it takes to make easy and satisfactory 
the seeding of alfalfa. All but one of 
the thirty-two entered in this contest 
applied lime. The amount varied, the 
most common amount being two or 
three tons per acre. In most cases 
the soil of the fields was systemat- 


ically tested and the limestone applied | 


at the rates indicated. The one entry 
of unlimed land was a field that short- 
ly before being prepared for alfalfa 
had been in pasture for thirty years or 
thereabouts. Even then this field was 
handicapped, as compared with the 
limed fields, and did not place in the 
prize list. 

Not only was lime applied, but in a 
majority of cases it was applied sev- 
eral months before seeding the alfalfa. 
John Morrison, who won first place 
and $50 of prize money, applied three 
tons of lime almost exactly a year be- 
fore seeding the field to alfalfa. This 
field, which raised a crop of corn in 
‘1927, was limed just after plowing that 
spring, and thus was disked and culti- 
vated in and given a perfect opportu- 
nity to correct the soil acidity.. A con- 
siderable number followed approxi- 
mately the same practice, and most 
of the remainder applied limestone 
during the fall or early winter pre- 
vious. This would indicate that the 
early application of limestone is as 
sound in practice as in theory when 
the soils are distinctly acid or low in 
organic matter or both. 

The application of superphosphate 
is a recommended practice at the time 
of seeding a legume on soils as low in 
available phosphorus as most of the 
soils in the southern and eastern parts 
of Iowa. It apparently works out in 
practice in Appanoose county. A 
check of the seven best fields in this 
year’s seeding contest shows that all 
had an application of 125 to 300 
pounds of superphosphate at the time 
of seeding, or within a year previous 
to the seeding, of alfalfa. The effect 
of the use of superphosphate was 
strikingly shown on the farm of W. E. 
Kelsey & Son, who placed fourth in 


| 


| 








the contest. Part of their field had 


- phosphate applied and part did not. 


All was a good stand but the growth 
on the phosphated strips was approx- 
imately double that on _ untreated 
strips. 

I was interested in the method of 
seeding. The contest puts no limits 
on the method of seeding, except that 
in the scoring of the fields 10 per cent 
of the credit is given on economy of 
production, thus handicapping the man 


| who summer seeds without growing 


a small grain crop. A majority of the 
thirty-two fields entered, as well as a 


‘majority of the prize winners, seeded 


the alfalfa with oats in the early 
spring. Like farmers in other parts 
of Iowa and the corn belt, this spring 
seeding struck a snag on some farms, 
due to the severe freeze occurring aft- 
er most of the spring-seeded alfalfa 
had sprouted. Several of the 1927 
prize winners thus accounted for not 
getting into the money this year. 
There is no question that the injury 
was serious in many cases, but in 
spite of this, not a field was so se- 
verely injured as to remove it from 
the contest. Of the remainder, most 
were seeded late in June or in July 
after clean cultivation during the 
spring and early summer. I. F. Bo- 
shak, who won second place, seeded 
his field on June 24, after clean cul- 
tivation. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions, combined with a sweet, fertile 
soil, gave him an unusual growth, and 
he removed a hay crop early in Sep- 
tember that amounted to over a ton 
per acre. Not all who summer seeded 
had an unusual growth, but all had 
fields with enough growth to go into 
the winter with a real covering on the 
ground. It would appear that these 
men have learned the lesson of leav- 


been under cultivation the more lime | /™8 enough of a growth to give some 


winter protection. 


Alfalfa Needs Winter Protection 


The winter of 1927-28 was hard ona 
lot of alfalfa stands all over Iowa, in- 
cluding Appanoose county, but it was 
interesting to learn that of the prize 
winning fields in the 1927 contest, 











STANDARD | 
Jor every use 


There are 20 types of RCA 
Radiotrons, each especially de- 
signed for a particular purpose. 
For each use the designated 
RCA Radiotron is recognized 
as the standard of performance 


by radio experts and manufac- 
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nine came thru the winter with excel- 
lent stands. The tenth had a good 
stand on part of the field, there being 
a variation in the soil and seeding 
treatment that affected» the remainder 
adversely. 

The award of the prizes was made 








Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in October of 
1928 were around 46 cents a pound, or 
about a cent a pound lower than in 
September. Ordinarily prices advance 
about a cent a pound in October, in- 
stead of going down. It seems that 
during the past two months there has 
been a slightly weak undertone to the 
butter market. 

With corn at 98 cents a bushel, oats 
at 44 cents a bushel, bran at $31 a 
ton, cottonseed meal at $49 a ton, lin- 
seed meal at $57 a ton at central mar- 
kets; .with loose hay at $14 a ton on 
the farm and labor at 30 cents an hour 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 44 cents for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1928. Butter extras sold at Chi- 
cago in October at around 46 cents, or 
there was a profit of 2 cents a pound. 


With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in October of 1928 
cost $2.47 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at country bottling plants. The 
| quoted price was $2.50 a hundred, or 


dred. 

For the time being, profits in both 
milk production and butter production 
seem to have declined considerably. 
We do not anticipate, however, that 
there is any danger of a serious crisis 
in the immediate future of the dairy 
business. Apparently it will be sev- 
eral years before there is prolonged 
and serious over-production. The dai- 
rymen will not get into serious trouble 
until they try to put some of their 
stuff on the international market and 
thus get out from behind the tariff 
wall. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
given to milk cows. 


' ment when he ended his remarks with 
there was a profit of 3 cents a hun- | 





at a banquet in which farmers inter 
ested in soil building and the more 
successful growing of legumes, sat 
down with business men interested in — 
farms and farming at a meal that, 
from meat to pumpkin pie, was pro 
duced in Appanoose county. ; 
The winners, John Morrison, I. Ff. 
Boshak, Paul Strickler, George Kelsey, 
Mrs. R. E. Newcomer, Verne Marshall, 
Alfred Nunney, M. H. Smith, Floyd 
Caylor and F. M. Tull, told why they 
did as well and why they did not do 
better. John Morrison, winner of first 
place, made a rather significant state 


this: “And some years ago I was one 
of those who said alfalfa could not be 
grown in our county.”—Jay Whitson 
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Township High Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“I wish to thank you for the article, 
“Is the Township High School Prat — 
tical.” It interested me exceedingly | 
and has a strong appeal to all who are © 4 
interested in our young people. 

Last May there were twenty pupils © 
in our township who finished the ~ 


| eighth grade who would enter the high 


school this fall if we had one here | 
Now, only eleven of the twenty af 4 
planning to enter high school in | 
neighboring towns. A high school et 
ucation for our children costs 100 | 
much for many of us farmers. Tral* | 
portation comes high and each st 
dent has to pay $3 per month tuition — 
besides what the township pays. Thel, — 
too, sometimes city high school stt = 
dents are snobs who ridicule anyon ~ 
who can not dress so extravagantly # 
they do, and this influence upon of 
children is not for good. pt 
Each year there are several of of 
most promising pupils who can not 80 
on to high school. Some of these hav 
such a craving for an education 
they are well-nigh heartbroken at 
ing to give it up. MRS. 0. J: 
Webster County, Iowa. 
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-poLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT—Authorized and to be paid for by The Smith Independent Organizations C ittee, 15 ildi i i 
r Chester C. Davis, Bearatary. s Committee, 1534 Transportation Building, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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Farm Men and Women 


‘s- YOUL 
‘Election. 


OU voters on America’s farms hold this election in the hollow of your hands. 

There is one and only one issue that vitally affects you. That issue is Farm 
Relief. Both parties and both candidates have expressed themselves and you have ) 
now to decide between them. | 
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The Democratic Part ry in its platform promises immediate solution of the KKK The Republican Party in its platform says: “The record of the present 
farm problem with the constructive program for its relief advanced by administration is a guarantee of what may be expected of the next.”’ Is 
farmers themselves. Governor Smith stands on that as scan that what you want? More debt? More bankruptcy? More ruined nomes? 


A * GOVERNOR SMITH «x * HOOVER Characterizes x 
| § Goes All the Way on Farm Relief Farm Relzef as SOCIALISM 


re seme seaperes ato ve 





ter | At Louisville, Kentucky, on October 13, 1928, he said: “I condemn the 


Republican Party for leaving the farmer outside our protective walls. On 




















In New York, October 22, Hoover said: “Because the country is faced ; 


with difficulty and doubt over certain national problems—that is, pro- 
hibition, farm relief and electrical power—our opponents propose that 

















a ak crops, he must be given equal protection with that afforded indus- we must thrust government a long way into the businesses that give rise 
hat, is other products, means must be adopted to give him as well to these problems. In effect, they abandon the tenets of their own party 
pro issry the benefit of tariff protection.” and turn to state socialism as a solution for the difficulties presented by 
rr *The area ad valorem duty on industrial products is 40% to 45%; all three.” * * * 
ney, Beegmultural products, less than 207%. Is it socialism to have a tariff work for you as.other tariffs work for in- 
all, + * * dustry? Then, Lowden, Dawes, Owen D. Young, Senators Robinson and 
oyd @ InChicago, October 19, 1928, Governor Smith said: “I stand hard and Curtis and a majority of both houses of congress are socialists for they 
hey fast by that platform, and I promise you that if I am elected President of supported the Farm Relief measure, the principles of which were accepted 
do the United States, it will be entirely unnecessary for me to seek excuses by the Democratic Party at Houston and rejected by the Republican 
irst for non- -performance in the carrying out of that pledge, because I shall Party at Kansas City. Mr. Hoover simply carries on the misrepresenta- 
ate make good that promise, and I shall not be scurrying around the United tion and deceit that has characterized the past two Republican adminis- 
ee | States to look for words to build up the reason why it was not done.” kak trations and the present Republican campaign. 
on, 
* * 
* * 
a The welfare of agriculture is more to be desired than is the welfare of any political 
a party or any candidate. Place your economic interest and that of your family above 
‘ every other consideration and vote for Governor Alfred E. Smith because a vote 
| 7 for Smith is a vote for “Equality for Agriculture.” 
igh 
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_ Vote as Farmers, NOT as Partisans 


THE SMITH 
INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES 


of INDIANA 
NEBRASKA 
OKLAHOMA 


MINNESOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


For information on the leading candidates and their attitudes on Farm Relief, this advertisement is inserted 
by The Smith Independent Organizations Committee, 1534. Transportation Building, Chicago, I}inois 
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THE FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR 
PATHFINDER 
Car owners have al- 
ready bought nearly 
9,000,000 of these 
lower-priced, high 
quality Goodyears 














There is no guesswork about value and satis- 
faction when you buy a Goodyear Tire 
from your home-town Goodyear Dealer. 


You see the tire before you put down your 
money. You know the man you are dealing 
with. 

You suit your purse and your needs, because 
your Goodyear Dealer carries a complete 
line of the finest and most popular tires in 
the world, at a range of prices to fit every 
pocketbook. 


You get a service that cannot be rendered by 
mail: the sincere, interested service of a local 
merchant, who recommends the right size 
and type of tire for you, mounts your tire 
on the rim for you, fills it with air, and 
follows its performance with a care that 
enables it to deliver the maximum results. 


You are always sure of quality when you 
buy Goodyear Tires, and of money-saving 
service when you buy from your home- 
town Goodyear Dealer. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 


GOOBTVE 


by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 









The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of October; 1928, 
was $15 a hundred, or about $1.40 a 
hundred lower than in September. 
While this is a considerable drop, the 














price is still extraordinarily high. 
Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 


| marketed in October of 1928 were fat- 
| tened on corn which cost 103.3 cents 


a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value Of 62.2 bushels of 
such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding April 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
October market. Last April a 1,000- 


Steer Profits and Losses 


pound feeder cost $109.50. The coal 
a 1,300-pound fat steer finished jp 


$195 a head, which indicates that 
1,300-pound fat steer s 
brought a profit of about $21.5, . 
A lot more cattle’ went on feeg dur. 
ing July, August and September than 
was the case a year ago. 


| the market again during December 
| January and February. We therefor 





ter. 


STEER-CORN CHART 


1913 1914 5 


r Steer 


Gain 


$20.00 Gain Per 


Be 8 
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Loss Per Steer 


$30.00 Per Steer 
$40.00 Loss Per Steer 


Per Steer 


Loss Per Steer 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in October of 1928 av- | tual price was $9.70 a hundred, or 


erage about $9.70 a hundred, or more 
than $2 a hundred under the Septem- 
ber price. This is an extraordinary 
drop, a drop which apparently is un- 
warranted. 

A price of $9.70 at Chicago in Octo- 
ber is equivalent to about 68 cents a 
bushel for corn on Iowa farms. The 
actual price for old corn on Iowa 
farms was more than this, but the 
price for new corn was less and so 
Iowa farmers at the present time are 
rather uncertain as to whether or not 
it is -profitable to feed corn to 
hogs. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for twelve months, shows a loss of 
$1.74 a hundred. The weighted price 
of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar- 


| keted in October of 1928 was $1.02 a 


bushel. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of October for 
a price equivalent to 11.3 bushels of 


4 


| there was a loss of $1.74 a hundred. 

\ It is now beginning to look as tho 
hogs might go as low as $8.50 a hun 
dred at Chicago for a short time in 
late November or early December. If 
they do go this low we anticipate that 
there will be a strong reaction upward 
during January or February. It is evi 
dent, therefore, that our chart will 
continue to show a loss for the re 
mainder of 1928 and probably for the 
first part of 1929. However, new com 
prices are going to be low enough 80 
that some time in 1929 hog prices will 
be relatively higher than corn prices, 
In fact, most farmers will figure this 
winter that there will be some money 
in feeding corn to hogs. Our chart 
will continue to show a loss because 
we take into account the fact that the 
hogs sold this winter were made to4@ 
considerable extent out of the high 
priced corn which was fed last sum 
mer. We want to urge our readers t0 





such corn. The value of 11.3 bushels | breed their normal number of brood 
of $1.02-corn gives a cost of $11.44 a | sows, but no more than the usual 
hundred for October of 1928. The ac- | number. 

HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 









er cwt., if the average farmer 


tober was therefore around $173.95, 
The selling price was $15 a hundreq or 


in Octobe | 


- Many of 
these cattle will be coming back on 


believe that fat cattle prices will 
weaken considerably during the win 


“og ac i nt 
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Device Bureau 


ne Service u is conducted for the holders of 
roe eer Bervice Certificates. The certifi- 

‘ere issued only with subscriptions—new or 
five years or more. All inquiries to 





















, depart are answered promptly by letter. 
hat | ~aerg cee sign full name and give cer- 
Ctober gumber. 
feces 
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“tt B Ppooltry Dealer Gets Reward 
LY of - Farmers living in the vicinity of | 
Ck on Grand Mound, in Clinton county, have | 
Ther, | peen experiencing considerable loss of 
refore inte thru the visits of chicken thieves. | 
will §o many chickens were stolen that ev- 





ery one was on the lookout in the hope 
of catching the thieves. 

- Among the watchers was Clarence 
Barnes, poultry dealer in Grand 


Mound. When a fellow who had been 
suspected of several other crimes kept 
selling chickens to Barnes, the dealer 
became suspicious. “His suspicion was 
increased one morning when.a Service 

4 
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or '  Machande, the thief who is in jail. 


tho Bureau member, Alex Whyte, came in_, 


Un and reported the loss of chickens and 
in described them to Barnes. The sher- 
If iff at Clinton was called and the sus- | 

hat picions of Barnes and Whyte reported, 

ard and it wasn’t long until Louis Ma- 
avi chande was arrested. After some 

vill questioning he confessed to the theft 
Te of numerous chickens from farmers 

the and was taken to Clinton. He pleaded 

rn guilty before Judge Maines and re- 


80 ceived six months’ sentence in the 
county jail. Machande was let off 





es, with a lighter sentence than usual be- | 
us cause he confessed and told the au- | 
ey thorities of other thieves who had op- | 
urt erated with him. Wholesale arrests | 
se are expected. 
he Since Barnes was the party who 
a gave the first information, he has re- | 
he. ceived a Wallaces’ Farmer reward. 

n- 

to e 

4 They Stole Marked Chickens 

al The Service Bureau is in receipt 


of a communication from Henry coun- 
ty, Iowa, showing the value of having 
poultry marked with a Wallaces’ 
Farmer marker.. Here’s what the 
Mount Pleasant News says: 

“Victor Samuelson and Roy Garmo, 
both of near Hillsboro, are in jail, be- 
ing unable to furnish bond, under which 

they were placed by Justice Laird, 
Thursday afternoon, in a hearing for 
‘the alleged larceny of poultry. Both 
men were bound over to the grand 
jury, Samuelson under $1,000 bonds 
and Garmo under $500 bonds. 

“On Sept. 27, 1928, Mr. R. T. Shel- 
Man, of Hillsboro, had sixty Brown 

horn hens stolen from a poultry 
house which was located about two 
Miles from where Mr. Shelman lived | 
and nothing was learned of the theft 
until the next day, when Mr. Shelman 
Went to feed the flock and found that 
Practically every chicken was gone. 

at. once reported the theft to’ the 
Sheriff and investigations were started 
Which Thursday resulted in the arrest 
_ of the two men. 

“The hens were easily traced by 
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“Balanced protein in 
Sweet Lassy gives me extra 
profits every year.” 

Sam Feeder. 


= 





usual profit on 10. 


Lassy fed éxtra-profit hog. 








Schreiber’s Pig Meal 


HAT. 10th hog for Sweet Lassy feeders is an 
extra-profit hog—the other 9 hogs out of 
every ten you feed can pay expenses and your 


Supplement your corn with Sweet Lassy Hog 
Feed—the corn supplement with 30% balanced 
protein; that is, both animal and vegetable proteins 
from several different sources are blended accord- 
ing to the needs of the different parts of the hog 
for which each kind is intended by nature. Bal- 
anced proteiti is the secret of that 10th Sweet 


Sweet Lassy’s kernel form prevents blowing in 
any weather—it feeds easily and without waste. 


_ Sell that 10th extra-profit hog—don’t lose him. 
Feed Sweet Lassy—mail coupon below. 


SWEET LASSY 


30% Balanced Protein 
HOG FEED 


{nur size} 





Bre you feeding 


4 SEP _ 

















5 Bu. of Corn and 50 lbs. Sweet 
Lassy Make 100 lbs. of Pork— 








and Gains are Faster. 


These amounts repre- 
sent an average figure 
taken bean the ex- 
perience of dozens of 
Sweet Lassy feeders, 
actual farmers, feed- 
ing under ordinary 
farm conditions.* 
Figure your own prof- 
its On this basis as 
.compared with your 
present feeding costs. 
*(Feeders’ names on request.) 








ree 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Makes Hogs of your Pigs 


Address 


Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
Please send me Sweet Lassy Ho 
samples and the “10th Hog” folder, free and with- 
out obligation. I feed... head of hogs. 


WF (3) 
Feed (nut size) 








means_of the Wallaces’ Farmer mark- 
ers, W. F. 1609, which were placed in 
the web of the chickens’ wings when 
they were baby chickens. One bunch 
of the chickens was sold at Fort Mad- 
ison and one at Birmingham, by Roy 
Garmo, who claims he bought the 
chickens of his brother-in-law, Vic 
Samuelson, but did not know that they 
were stolen. 

“Samuelson, who is twenty-one 
years old, pleaded guilty to the crime 
of larceny of the poultry before Jus- 
tice Laird, Thursday afternoon, but 
Garmo, who is 33 years old and mar- 
ried, entered a plea of ‘not guilty.’ 
Both men will remain in jail until suf- 
ficient bonds are furnished for their 
release.” 

Better mark your poultry and be on 
the safe side. The markers are a defi- 
nite means of identification and every 
member should have one. The Service 
Bureau will be glad to furnish further 
facts as to price and the way to use 
a marker. 





Sign Your Name 


A subscriber from Newburg, Iowa, 
who fails to sign his name asks about 
moldy silage for cows. If this man 
had signed his name and enclosed a 
stamp we would have been glad to 


have replied to him personally. 


Deal- 
ing with the subject briefly, we will 
say that moldy silage is generally safe 
for cattle but exceedingly dangerous 
for sheep and horses. If our corre- 
spondent wishes more detailed infor- 
mation we hope that he will write us 
again and sign his name. 





What Fall Pigs Demand 


Fall pigs should be given a chance 
to run on forage crops for a time after 
weaning, says the animal husbandry 


department of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This practice will give them a 
better start for the long winter 
months. Fall pigs demand the best of 
attention\in feeding and handling if 
they are to be profitable io the 
grower. 

During the growing and fattening 
periods, concentrates fed to the pigs 
should be of-high energy value with 
some protein supplement, or a com- 
bination of protein supplements. Corn 
probably is the best feed from the 
point of energy value, but must be bal- 
anced with high protein foods. Skim- 
milk and buttermilk, both of them 
high in protein and mineral matter, 
are good to balance grains. Two and 
one-half to three pounds of milk 








should be fed with one pound of corn 
for fifty-pound pigs. As the animals 
grow the proportion of milk may be 
decreased. 

Tankage, fish meal, alfalfa meal or 
linseed meal should be fed where milk 
is not available. A combination of 50 
per cent fish meal or tankage, 25 per 
cent alfalfa meal, and 25 per cent lin- 
seed meal has been successfully used 
with corn or other feed to start the 
pigs. About 15 or 20 per cent of the 
protein supplement should -be fed in 
the beginning, and gradually decreased 


| until at the finishing period only about 


5 per cent is fed. 





Oat Huller Experience 
Wanted 


We would like to have experience 
letters from farmers who have been 
using oat hullers. We want to know 
more about the cost of operation, both 
as to direct expense and amount of la- 
bor required, also how fast the prod- 
uct is turned out by the machine, and 
the amount of power necessary. We 
are especially anxious to learn how 
valuable hulled oats have proved as 
a. feed for stock, especially growing 
pigs and chicks. 
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POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT for Herbert Hoover, authorized and paid for by John G. Oglesby, Director of the Bureau eg 


| THIS IS THE MAN= 

















HERBERT HOOVER-=rarm-torn, 


' Western-raised, Hardship-schooled, Student, Engineer, Hu- 
manitarian, Administrator, F.xecutive—the Man for Great Tasks 
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: , Eastern and Western Division s, Republican National Committee, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinols, 


HIS HIS PROMISE= 


“The working out of auriciliieral relief con- 
stitutes the most important obligation of 
the next administration. I stand pledged to 
these proposals. The object of our policies 
is to establish for our farmers an income : 
equal to those of other occupations; for the | 
farmer’s wife the same comforts in her : 
home as women in other groups; for the 
farm boys and girls the same opportunities 
in life as other boys and girls. So far as my 
own abilities may be of service, I dedicate 
them to help secure prosperity and content- | 
ment in that industry where I and my fore- | 
fathers were born and nearly all my family | 
still obtain their livelihood.” 





























E The Republican Party has always stood for high 
1 prices for farm products. The Tammany leadership 
| which is today in control of the Democratic Party 


has always stood for lower prices for everything 
grown on the farm. Your vote for Hoover is a vote 
for an independent and prosperous Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 
Republican National Committee 
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EFORE applying the “first aid” 

treatment to your last year’s 
clothes and deciding on the new pur- 
chases to make, it is well to take an 
inventory of the season’s new styles. 
Each season I wonder just how de- 
signers can make the clothes more 
beautiful. This year they are lovelier 
than ever. There are stunning fab- 
rics, interesting colors and lines, and 
so many smart style details which 
make clothes appear individual. 

There is a gracetul flare to every 
new dress which appears in side 
drapes, sashes, panels which tend to 
increase the length of skirts, circular 
flared inserts, peplums, ripply tiers 
and pleated sections. With the addi- 
tional fullness the slender silhouette 
is retained and the tightly swathed 
hipline is never lost. 

Fabrics are soft, fine of weave and 
velvety to the touch. Velvets and 
their family, including the new print- 
ed patterns, Scotch plaids and vel- 
veteens are the “fabrics of the hour.” 

One sees them displayed in every 
shop, in frocks and cuffs or lace yoke 
and jabot effects, fancy belt buckles 
and ornaments. They are so lovely in 
themselves that they require little 
trimming. 

Bottle green and Chanel’s new rea, 
a shade between garnet and maroon, 
are the smart shades for fall and win- 
ter. Ensembles in these colors are 
stunning, especially when the hats and 
shoes match. Shoe dealers are offer- 
ing new models in navy, brown, bottle 
green and the new red in both suede 
and kid at popular prices so that it is 
possible to carry out a complete en- 
semble in one color. 

Navy, brown and black are also 
shown for fall and winter. Brown, 
which is usually the popular shade 
for fall, this year bows its head to red. 

Suits and coats in the new red, 
green and other fall shades are in soft 
woolens with long-haired fur trims 
such as natural lynx, fox, or raccoon. 
The new suit coats are three-quarter 
length and the skirt is a wrap-around 
style with a simple silk blouse for 
dress and a jersey blouse for sports. 

Velveteen suits feature a_ short 
jacket and a skirt with a clever yoke, 
kick pleats which add fullness in front 
and a belted top that is worn with a 
“tuck in” blouse of silk or jersey. 

Tweed suits are exceedingly popu- 
lar. They come plain or trimmed with 
the flat furs such as caracul or krim- 
mer in the browns, tans and grays. 
Black tweed, too, is featured and it is 
good looking, especially in sports 
dresses when trimmed with white 
Pique in collar, cuffs and flower. 

Some little jacket suits of trans- 
parent velvet are shown. They con- 
sist of a short coat and skirt with 
satin or crepe blouse. They are lovely 
for dress but the velveteen suit makes 
more of an “all occasion” costume. 

Trimmings are most important. 
Tweeds are combined with cotton or 
silk pique, leather belts and machine 
stitching for smartness. 

Velvets are self trimmed, combined 
with lace or fur. 

Tweed and velveteen suits that fea- 
ture a blouse of jersey show the suit 
fabric cleverly applied to the blouse 
in band or applique effects. 

The clothes illustrated here portray 
many of the season’s new style points. 
They are practical as well as fash- 
ionable. 

The “Strut About” suit is lovely in 
eolor. It consists of a dress of Eng- 
lish tie print in shades of tan, and a 
seven-eighths length coat of dark 
brown velveteen which is lined with 
the tie print silk to match the dress: 
Worn, with. this. costume is. a kerchief 


Smart Clothes of Today 


of the printed silk and a dark brown 
felt beret with band of hatter’s plush. 

These new ensembles are suitable 
for so many occasions. Altho they are 


made in sports styles the accom- 
panying coat of velvet or duvetyn 
makes them appear. particularly 
dressy. 


The suit illustrated shows a one- 
piece dress ‘with side box pleated in- 
serts in the skirt. Neck is V shaped 
with a band trim of brown velveteen 
to match the coat. A bow knot of ‘vel 
vet is appliqued to the front of blouse. 
The dress is belted in brown suede 
which fastens in front with a rather 
large gold button. The loose fitting 
sleeves are fastened at the wrist with 
small self-covered buttons and loops. 

The “flappy” patch pocket is the 
distinguishing feature of both the 
dress and coat. The pocket consists 
of a large square of self material 
which is lined with silk. A bound but- 
tonhole in the center at the top but- 
tons to a brown bone button. . The 
pocket is stitched in place with three 


The rather loose-fitting sleeves are 
gathered into cuffs which are trimmed 
with rows of stitching to match the 
yoke. They are fastened with brown 
bone buttons. 

Skirt is knife pleated and pleats are 
held in place at the top with rows of 
machine stitching. A very narrow 
brown kid belt fastens with modern- 
istic buckle and ornaments. 

I saw so many attractive afternoon 
dresses of transparent vélvet, that 
found it rather difficult to choose one 
which many of you can wear. 

I particularly like the one shown 
here, in the new Davy Jones blue 
which is a deep rich blue that is be- 
coming to so many. The new side 
front peplums and side inserts in skirt 
which follow the same flared lines add 
fullness and rhythm to the frock. The 
waist blouses slightly. The belt is of 
stitched velvet which is buckled with 
a dull gold buckle set with matching 
blue stones. 

Real lace and chiffon trimmed with 
rows of chain stitchery in ecru silk 




















Left to right: 





Coat of black tweed with black Caracul collar and stole; misses’ 


ensemble of tan English tie print silk and brown velveteen; natural colored Jersey 
sport dress with machine-stitched yoke; black satin is combined with ecru lace in 


becoming afternoon dress for matron; 
ecru lace. 


rows of machine stitching one and one- 
half inches from the pocket edge. 

The same pocket trim is used in the 
coat. The coat pockets are lined with 
tie print silk. Three rows of machine 
stitching one and one-half inches from 
the edge of the facing and collar add 
a smart trim to the coat. 

The kerchief of tie print silk, and, 
by the way, kerchiefs are decidedly 
popular, knots itself about the neck 
in a jaunty style. 

The silk prints used for making 
these ensemble suits are the same 
materials that are used for making 
men’s ties. They come in the softest 
tans and dull reds in old-fashioned 
ealico patterns. 

Misses’ wool dress in natural col- 
ored jersey is practical for school and 
service wear. It is a one-piece style 
with back and front yoke trimmed 
with rows of machine stitching in 
matching thread. The yoke forms a 
bib effect in front which fastens down 
center with dark brown bone buttons. 
Inverted tucks add fullness to each 
side of front and center back at lower 
edge of yoke. Round neck is faced 
with self material. 


Davy Jones blue transparent velvet with 


make the rich looking collar and tie 
and elbow length cuffs, which add in- 
dividuality to the dress. Velvets go 
in for lace and soft georgette trims. 

A matching blue velvet hat with 
long side and back brim and front 
folded back to give the off-the-face ef- 
fect seemed perfect to wear with this 
dress. A rhinestone ornament on the 
band of hat adds interest. 

There are lovely dresses for ma- 
trons in satin crepes, georgettes, trans- 
parent velvets, wool crepes, wool 
georgettes and sheer woolens. 

The black crepe satin dress shown 
here is a straight line style with an 
added first.flare treatment of the dull 
side of the crepe. Bands of reverse 
side of material add style to the 
sleeves. 

Eeru lace is hand appliqued to neck 
and a lace -jabot of the same lace is 
held in place with a pearl pin which 
matches the pearl buckle used on nar- 
row belt of reverse crepe. 

Groups of inverted tucks at the 
shoulder add fullness to waist. Lower 
edge of skirt is bound with bias fold 
of satin crepe. 

To go with this dress I found the 





stunning coat of soft black tweed with 
black caracul shawl collar and Stole. 
Black tweed is unusual and very 
smart. A new detail is the crescent 
shaped pocket on the right side and 
the sleeves seamed to simulate cuffs, 

A tow-toned hat of velvet with nar. 
row brim adds the finishing touch to 
the ensemble. The crown knots itsejg 
in the center front and the fullness is 
arranged in soft folds.—Lenore Dyn. 
nigan. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


I FEEL awfully sorry for any woman 

who doesn’t have a neighbor ghe 
can be neighborly with. I mean some 
one she can run in on in an every-day 
house dress without stopping to comb 
hair and make fussy preparations 
Or some one she can call first thing ip 
the morning and have a cheery “Goog 
morning! How are you?” come back 
over the wire. 





It seems to me that it’s an unhealthy 
condition when you don’t have some 
one outside the family and close by 
that you can let yourself out to occa- 
sionally or exchange small talk with 
on the everyday home problems. And 
to borrow from occasionally in a pinch, 
too. I was never one to do much bor- 
rowing. But when the success of a 
cake depends upon just that certain 
condiment that you happen to be out 
of, and maybe haven’t found time to 
go to town after, it is nice to know 
that you can call on your neighbor for 
some of it. I know I always feel 
pleased when my neighbor comes 
around for something. 





It happens in the case of my neigh- 
bor and me that she has her days at 
home while I spend mine in an office. 
She is always offering to do things 
that she knows I do not have time for, 
like laundering some special house- 
hold linens that I dislike to send out 
to be washed, or seeing that the ice- 
man doesn’t forget to fill my refriger- 
ator. In return, I am occasionally able 
to send over something in the way of 
a fancy dish or some new kind of pre- 
serve or jelly. 





Having political speeches every 
night over the radio certainly inter- 
feres with the evening reading. You 
no sooner get settled with a good mag- 
azine or book until the announcement 
is made that somebody or other is go- 
ing to talk on the issues of the cam- 
paign. As a voter who is very much 
interested in th® coming election, I’m 
afraid that as sure as I turn off the ra- 
dio, I'l! mis8 some really good or im- 
portant speech, perhaps the best one 
of the campaign. .And so I listen to 
all of them. 





But there are compensations for lis- 
tening. If it hadn’t been for political 
speeches I probably would have put 
off a while longer working up the old 
silk stockings into a rug. I’ve beet 
saving them for several years for just 
this purpose. If the talk turns out to 
be not much good, or is a “repeater,” 
and I get several rows crocheted onto 
the rug, I don’t feel that my evening 
has been entirely wasted. The only 
difficulty is that I don’t want to stop 
crocheting when the speech is over. I 
want to go on and make just another 
row or so. You women who crochet 


or do fancy work know how that is, ~ 


I’m sure.—J. W. 





Give children responsibilities appro — 
. priate to their ages and experience. 
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Side Draping Gives Long Lines to Figure 


HIS charming mod- 
el shows two tones 
of crepe gotten by us- 
ing satin back canton, 
bands of the satin be- 
ing used for trim at 
collar, cuffs and in tie 
at left side. The at- 
tractive pointed cuffs 
on dart-fitted sleeves 
are a new style feature. 
Little inverted tucks at 
either front shoulder 
add an interesting trim- 
ming note. 
- Design 3201 is partic- 





ularly easy to make as 
' you can readily see 
from the illustrations. 
' The side draping gives 
this frock chic and 

- Makes it particularly 
becoming to the figure 

_ inclined toward short- 
' hess. To form the drape, 
the front is cut thru 
the perforated line, the 

a lower part of which is 
2s Shirred and stitched to 
_ the upper part. The 
are then stitched 

_ 0m the wrong side of 
_the front section, and it 
_~ is ready to close side 
_ 4nd shoulder seams, set 
es into armholes 
Sew applied band 
a and down 


Printed crepe de 
chine in gay coloring in 


combination with plain 
crepe silk in.the pre- 
dominating color of the 
print will be quite ef- 
fective. And a dress of 
this type can be worn 
thru the season. 
Lucerne blue crepe 
satin with reverse side 
used for trimming 
bands is chic and new. 
Poppy red georgette 
crepe is extremely 
youthful and very new 
for winter. Chanel pur- 
ple flat silk crepe is an 
excellent choice for the 
smart matron. Navy 
blue flat silk crepe or 
soft brown wool crepe 
makes a practical dress 
for many occasions. 
Style 3201 is designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years; 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. 


Naturally, “at this 
frosty season of the 
year, one’s’ thoughts 
turn to outer wear. The 
mode for.¢his winter, 
according to fashion 








forecasts, will be soft, 
woolly, warmth-giving 
coats, trimmed with 
fur for added warmth 
and to satisfy that de- 
sire for elegance and 
luxury that every wom- 
an harbors in her heart. 


The fur trimming 
used on coats permits 
one the greatest possi- 
ble latitude in the mat- 
ter of selection. Long- 
haired furs are to be 
used extensively. Foxes 
of ‘all kinds, brown 
taupe, silver, platinum, 
red and blue fox, are 
used on the more ele- 
gant garments. Often- 
times a fur of contrast- 
ing color is used be- 
cause they center atten- 
tions on their luxuriant 





furriness. Brown and 
black skunk, lynx, sa- 
ble, marten, coney and 
kolinsky complete the 
list of long-haired furs. 
Among the short-haired 


‘furs to be used are car- 


acul, baby lamb and 
leopard. 

Fur collars are of 
many shapes. The bol- 
ster collar is one of the 
favorites. Scarf collars 
of self-material banded 
with fur are also popu- 
lar. One of the most 
popular versions among 
fur-trimmed cloth dress 
coats is the  seven- 
eighths length coat in 
front which dips to full 
length in the back, fol- 
lowing the fashion de- 
cree that hems must 
dip backward. 





is m be d b 
Des jiines, tours, 


mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 


rice, 10 cents. 


Be sure to state size required. 











children should eat 
KARO on cereals 





















physicians now rec- 
ommend Karo as the ideal en- 
ergy giving food for growing 
children — 

Not only is Karo delicious a 
and fully satisfying to a child’s 


craving for sweets — 


But Karo does not cause a 
child to develop an abnormal 
taste for sweets —nor does it 
affect the digestion or appetite. 


There are 120 calories per 
ounce in Karo—nearly twice 
the energy value of eggs and 
lean beef, weight for weight. 


Serve the children plenty of 
Karo—keep them strong, 


healthy and happy. 





Compare the price of Karo, 


pound for pound, with other 
staple foods. Isn’t Karo 
economical ? 


got 
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Perfect Baking— 


the first time 





N your county there’s an experienced home manager 
who bakes unusually good bread. She knows the 
superiority of Occident Special Patent Fleur and 
recommends it to all young cooks. She knows that 
Occident makes bread of superior nourishment, tex- 
ture and flavor. Also—it makes more loaves to the sack. 


The fact that Occident is milled 
from the choicest hard wheat and 
contains a maximum of high quality 
gluten—the nourishing element in 
flour—is the reason Occident makes 
better bread. Order a sack today. 


We Guarantee Better Baking 
or Your Money Back 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CIBENT 


(The Guaranteed Tlour 


OCcIDENT 
FLOUR 


he 


“Costs More-Worth It ® 














e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 














Sweet Pe 



























all materials 


and directions 
for making 
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Colorful ee, 








Yes, you canmake them 
yourself, easily, per- AJ 
fectly, right at. home. 
For Dennison has anew 
method so simple you 
car quickly learn to 
make delicate sweet 
peas, gorgeous roses, 
flaming poppies—more 
than 60 varieties of flowers—all of colorful 
crepe paper. Make them for your home, church, 
clubor school, make them for gifts or to sell. 
Special Offer —Send Coupon 
So that you may prove to your own complete 
satisfaction how easily you can make flowers 
by this new method, we will send you abso- 
lutely free instructions and sample materials 
for sweet peas. Send coupon below. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 97-Y 

















Th design, cut and workman- 
ship of The Penn” ives ous adenmans 








Se., Chi lil that fits you perfectly and the eastern 
62 E. Randolph tn se denn oflong fibre cotton and twisted 
Lam interested in your new method of making proacny howls Bog, ny mlb einen 

Crepe Paper Flo ets. Please send me free sample assures you of longer wear. Try on a 


instr tials for making Sweet Peas. 
Name 
Screet or R. F; D. 


City 











pair at your dealers; if he can’t supply 
you, write us. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oskaloosa, 
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the quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrig’ 








Except when announcement ia made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were mede originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lessoa text. This statement may not always apply to 


hted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
oe by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Peace and Good Will 
Among Men 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for November 11, 1928. Romans, 
12:1-21. Printed—Romans, 12:1, 2, 
9-21.) 


“I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your spir- 
itual service. (2) And be not fash- 
ioned according to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of 


your mind, that ye may prove what is | 


the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. . . . (9) Let love be with- 
out hypocrisy. Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good..(10) 
In love of the brethren be tenderly af- 
fectioned one to another; in honor pre- 
ferring one another; (11) in diligence 
not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord; (12) Rejoicing in hope; pa- 
tient in tribulation; continuing stead- 
fastly in prayer; (13) communicating 
to the necessities of the saints; given 
to ‘hospitality. (14) Bless them that 
persecute you; bless, and curse not. 
(15) Rejoice with them that rejoice; 
weep with them that weep. (16) Be of 
the same mind one toward another. 
Set not your mind on high things, but 
condescend to things that are lowly. 
Be not wise in your own conceits. (17) 
Render to no man evil for evil. Take 
thought for things honorable in the 
sight of all men. (18) If it be possi- 
ble, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men. (19) Avenge not 
yourselves, beloved, but: give place 
unto the wrath of God: for it is writ- 
ten, Vengeance belongeth unto me; 


| I will recompense, saith the Lord. (20) 











But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thifst, give him to drink: for in 
so doing thou shalt heap,coals of fire 
upon his head. (21) Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


This lesson is timely. It comes on 
the exact anniversary of the signing 
of the’ armistice which ended the 
World war. This celebration of the 
ending of hostilities will be accompa- 
nied by gratitude for a decade of peace 
among the nations participating in 
that terrible struggle. But Christian 
people will be concerned chiefly on 
this armistice day about ways of pre- 
venting future wars. The ancient pre- 
scription for Christian daily living 
found in the text of this lesson, if con- 
scientiously and universally used, will 
bring world peace. There is no other 
remedy for war yet discovered. When 
we have a way to peace that is sound 
in principle, it is not likely that any 
other method will ever be available. 

The twelfth chapter is a boundary 
line in the Epistle to the Romans. 
Paul here takes his readers from the 
realm of doctrines to that of prac- 
tical Christian duty. The faith of be- 
lievers must result in holy and useful 
lives. On the other hand, the motive 


for Christian conduct is found in the | 
while the | 


mercies of God. Hence, 
chapter is a division point, it shows 
the necessary connection between doc- 
trine and duty. 

The Christian’s first duty is to con- 
secrate his body and his mind to God. 
The dedication of the body to holy liv- 
ing. and sacrificial service is a spirit- 
ual act. Paul makes his appeal to. this 
act of consecration in the spirit of fra- 
ternity. He addresses the Roman 


Christians. as brethren, -and. not. only. 


talks to them and to us on the level, 
but with the implication that he him-. 
self had already done what he was 
beseeching others to do. The motive 
of such consecration is found in the 


mercies of God. In preceding chap. 
ters Paul rooted our Christian hope ip 
God’s eternal love, His utmost gift of 


| His own and only Son, the revelation 





| of His purpose and plan for the Te- 


deemed, and the free offer of grace 
thru Christ. In Him the believer has 
justification, adoption, life, and the 
possession of God himself in Christ, 
By the mercy of forgiveness, of gon. 
ship, of heirship, of assurance, of ulti. 
mate glory, the appeal is made to pre. 
sent our bodies. 

Not only is the body to be given ig 
God, but the mind is to grow trans. 
formed. There is a temptation for 
Christians to yield themselves to the 
fashions of thought and living of this 
present fleeting age of worldliness, 


“The apostle warned against a languid 


| accommodation of life to the ways of 


| 





the world. On the other hand, the be- 
liever is to cut across the low stand- 
ards of this age, and take his stand on 
the mount of transfiguration, as the 
word suggests. The mind is to be re- 
newed in order that one may discern 
and approve the will of God, that it 
is the good and acceptable and per. 
fect will. The idea of growth is in the 
renewing. Sy lifting the mind up to 
God daily, one will keep reconciled to 
the supreme value of the Christian 
life. 

After the consecration of the body 
and the transformation of the mind, 
one is qualified for service. The first 
requisite of service is the spirit of hu- 
mility. One is not to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought to 


| think. The mistake is not to be made 
| that one is to be served by others and 


not to serve others. Like the mem- 
bers of the body, believers are inter- 
dependent. Each has an_ individual 
endowment and a personal ministry. 
Each, therefore, is to engage whole- 


| heartedly in the work God has called 












that one to do. Cheerfulness, tact and 
industry are to characterize our work. 


In the remaining verses of the chap- 
ter (9-21) there are many pithy ex- 
pressions that, separately, would make 
good mottoes for daily thought and 
conduct. Many of these are designed 
to keep the relationship of church 
members smooth and to make their 
fellowship delightful. Peace and good 
will among: men must begin within the 
Christian community itself. But peace 
is to come from the inner spirit. 
Therefore, “Let love be without hy- 
pocrisy.” There is to be_ brotherly 
love. It is to be real and genuine. No 
show of love that does not exist can 
be tolerated. Neither can love come 
from a heart tolerant to evil, nor cal 
it tolerate evil in others. An abhor- 
rence of evil, an adherence to good, 
will stimulate the spirit of love with 
in, and influence others to live as 
they should. Tenderness and tact are 
the accompaniments of love, while def- 
erence to others shows how really 
one’s spirit has entered into another 
person. 

One of the best ways of expressing 
our fellowship is by doing our ow? 
work systematically and earnestly. 
When the apostle urges his readers t0 
be diligent in business, fervent in spit 
it, he has reference to the business 
of Christian living, and not to the it 


dustries of the world. Particularly  _ 


the business of living with others and 
serving the Lord does he refer, as the 


context indicates. In the very assur” ie 
ance of the Christian’s hope, a5 @f  — 
pressed in one’s attitude daily, esP@ — 
cially in trouble and trial, others will — 
find help. The best way to help ot ~ 


ers'to be good Christians is to be 
Christians ourselves, and particularly 
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_ body knows that. In fact, Sammy’s coat 


_ f his neighbors. Some of them have very 
_ vet the owners of some of these plain 


_ tard-working of all the little people who 


Samp and mischief-maker as Sammy Jay 





| 4% He has a number of feathered friends 












; S Warning Peter when Granny or Reddy Fox 





i yy to give Sammy credit for this. 


that Sammy should beeso finely dressed. 










: 4 fan mean to say so, Peter!” interrupted 
























h reference to the satisfactory 
sion of faith and hope. Hence 
‘are to be steadfast in prayer, re- 
ng in hope, patient in tribulation. 
» is to be practical charity 
Christians. Those in need are | 
be helped by their fellow-Christians. 
se door of hospitality is to stand 
“open to the stranger. Instead of re- 
sation in kind the apostle, as did 
t, teaches us to answer the per- 
tor with a blessing. No matter 








F a unexpectedly a wrong may be 
| gone, we are to guard our lips that we 
do not curse the wrongdoer. On the 





hand, we are to lead him to re- 
tance by our Christian spirit. One 


of the things most needed among 
Christian people is sympathy, and the 
gest expression of sympathy is in the 


“Rejoice with them that re- 
; weep with them that weep.” 
It is more common to weep with 


| those that weep than to rejoice with 


those that rejoice. Hence the apostle 


"guggests the type of mind one needs 


in order to rejoice with the success- 
ful. People rejoice when -they have 
found something. Ofttimes when 
others have succeeded we are tempted 
to be envious. To overcome this we 
are to project our mind into the per- 
sonality and circumstances of our for- 
tunate neighbor, and then we will find 
ourselves rejoicing with him. The 
apostle’s exhortation, “Be of the same 
mind one toward another,” is the se- 
eret of democracy. Democracy finds 
its roots in the disposition and not 
jn a document. If the world is to be 
made safe for democracy, according to 
the avowed purpose of America in the 
World war, it will be because Chris- 
tion people have democratic disposi- 
tions. 

Something of the same spirit that 
Christians are to cultivate toward one 
another is to be manifested toward all 
men. There is to be no act of retalia- 
tion. Christians are to be honorable 
inthe world. Paul’s appeal to believ- 
ers to restrain themselves from tak- 
ing revenge on enemies for unjust and 
cruel acts implies.the growing power 
of Christians. They were beginning 
to be numerous enough, and to have 
some influence, so that they might 
dare take revenge on their enemies. 
To us and to Christian people in na- 
tions and communities where they are 


| inthe majority, this exhortation has 











a pertinent reference. Restraint of re- 
taliation does not imply the abolition 
of legal institutions, nor indifference 
to injustice practiced by others. The 
apostle evidently has in mind personal 
retaliation. A change of heart is the 
only remedy for crime. 

The apostle closes this manual of 
Christian conduct, rules for Christian 
courtesy, with a statement that should 
govern every Christian, every church, 
and every nation: “Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
No military power, no executive ad- 
ministration, no legal institutions can 
ever hope to achieve the victory that 
can come only by men and nations 
governed by this principle. The vic- 
tory of love is to be the last victory. 
But, as Paul elsewhere. writes, “love 
suffers long ... is not provoked, tak- 
eth not account of evil.” It takes 
strength of character to love one’s en- 
emies, and to win them by kindness. 
This kind does not come immediately, 
but after one has dedicated his body 
to God, renewed his mind, become 
dependable for his part of the serv- 
ice, and practiced the manners of 
Christian fellowship. Then one may 
arrive in spirit and in strength to win 
the Christian victory for themselves 
and for the world itself. 

(Notes on this lesson were prepared 


| by Dr. R. W. Thompson, of West Allis, 


Wis.) 





Canning Chicken 
OR each quart use one chicken with 
the giblets left out and two table- 
spoons of salt. 

Clean the chicken and cut into 
pieces as for frying or fricasseeing. 
Pack pieces into clean, hot jars on 
which new sterilized rubbers have 
been adjusted. Partly seal and place 
in a dripping pan of water and set in 
the oven. It is advisable to use an 
oven thermometer so as to keep the 
temperature up to 300 degrees. Three 
hours’ cooking at this temperature 
will cook and completely sterilize. 
Remove from the oven at the end of 
this time and complete the seal. Store 
in a cool, dry place. It is important 
to remember not to pack the chicken 
in too tightly. A tight pack prevents 
the proper heat penetration, and there 
is apt to be danger of the products 
keeping. 











ISLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Sammy Jay Has a Fine Coat 


Sammy Jay has a very fine coat; every-. | 


“Ras long been the envy of a great many 
modest coats—not beautiful at all. And 
Goats are among the most honest and 


live in the Green Forest. They find it 
very hard to understand why ‘such a 


: be given such a wonderful blue 
coat with white trimmings. 
Peter Rabbit often had thought about 


aom he likes much better than Sammy. 
; he and Sammy are forever falling 
Out, because Sammy delights to tease him. 
Sammy sometimes makes up for it by 


m to be about, and Peter is honest 
: it never seemed to him quite right 


c, course,” said Peter to Grandfather 
Old Mother Nature knows a great 

More than I* do——” 

! You don’t mean to say so! You 


indfather Frog, pretending to be very 
eh surprised at what Peter said. 
ter grinned and wrinkled his nose at 


er 
, 

: said he, “Old Mother Nature 
knows to €reat deal more than I do, but it 
‘Seems. Mme she made a mistake in giv- 
mmy Jay such a handsome coat. 
must be a reason, I suppose, but 
life of me I can not understand it. 
think a she would give such a 

y Jay the very homeliest 
could find. You may depend, I 
I were in her place.” 





“It’s Jucky for some of us that you are 
not in her place!” said» Grandfather Frog. 
“Chug-a-rum! It certainly is lucky!” 

“Tf I were, I would. give you a hand- 
some coat, too, Grandfather Frog,” re- 
plied Peter. 

Grandfather Frog suddenly swelled out 
with indignation. “Chug-a-rum! Chug-a- 
rum! ‘What’s the matter with the coat I 
have, Peter Rabbit? Tell me that! Who’s 
got a handsomer one?” He glared at 
Peter with his great, goggly eyes. 

“T didn’t mean to say that you haven’t 
got a handsome coat. Your coat is hand- 
some, very handsome indeed,’ Peter hast- 
ened to say. “I always did like green. I 
just love it! And I should think you’d be 
ever so proud of your white and yellow 
waistcoat. I would if it were mine. What 
I meant to say is, that if I were in Old 
Mother, Nature’s place, I would give some 
plain folks handsome suits. Certainly, I 
wouldn’t give such a rascal as Sammy one 
of the handsomest coats in all the Green 
Forest. Knowing him as well as I do, it is 
hard to believe he came by it honestly.” 

Grandfather Frog chuckled ’way down 
deep in his throat. 

“Sammy came by it honestly enough, 
Peter. Yes, sir, he came by it honestly 
enough, because it was handed down to 
him by his father, who got it from his 
father, who got it from ‘his father, and so 
on, ’way back to the days when the world 
was young; but——” Grandfather Frog 
paused, and that dreamy, far-away look 
came into his great, goggly eyes. 

“But what, Grandfather Frog?” asked 
‘Peter eagerly, when he could keep still 
no longer. 

Grandfather Frog settled himself com- 
fortably on his big, green lily-pad and 
looked very hard at Peter. 

(Concluded next week) 
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The popularity of Omar Wonder Flour has. 
spread like wildfire. You cannot compare it to 
ordinary flours, for no other flour is quite like it. 
Omar is both a cake and a bread flour—selling at 
bread flour price. Its cakes are equalled only by 
those of expensive pastry flours. And as for 
breads, Omar is in a class by itself. There is a 


rocer near you who has Omar. Order from 
im next time you need flour. 
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NELLASTIc | 


Elastic R-ddbeg. Fleece-Li: 


UNDERWEAR 
For Every Member of 
the Family 


It’s always warm weather inside of 
healthy Vellastic Underwear. Wear Vel- 
lastic Underwear, of fine ribbed cotton 
with soft warm inner fleece. Perfectly 
sized and styled for every member of the family. Ask 
your local dealer to show you these garments. 








__.BODYGARD Thermometer—handsome, practi- 

cal and accurate. Suitable for inside or outside 
use. Send us the name of your local underwear 
dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 
we will send you this useful gift absolutely free and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway New York City 
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SAFETY FIRST edt Farmer. If you do not find in 


“Farmer the articles you want to 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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O-Glass in your h and dryer and prevents draughts. | Look the Pullets Over wren’ tn prices af Sees 55 quotes the f 
y ouses. SO: the retail stores in the eity and 

{ Cai c ) ice install: Ceb-€)-Gines ia a verti- The practical results of the past | paid to the producers. This week ~ pake 
ultra-violet su ht. Sci- por ttlom im the emtize south summer’s work in raising poultry can | (August 20) one of the department ing. 
ence has, proved t ultra- side of your poultry houses. Also be easily summed up by giving the | stores is asking its customers to pay ther 
violet rays imcrease egg in north, east and west windows. pullets a close observation. If these | 56 cents for extras and 53 cents for ~ tenin 
production. More winter pullets are well grown, healthy and | firsts, and the price of those eggs to jst | 
eggs mean greater profits— Many Winter Uses For vigorous, then one can feel that the | the producer who, in addition, has to [™ jarge 
when prices are highest. CEL-O-GLASS summer has not been wasted. If the | pay the freight, is quoted as 35 cents feed 
: i pullets are still immature, show signs | and 33 cents, respectively—a spread of more 
Poultry Health Through mapa is pos og raging of disease or worms, then one can | 21 cents and 20 cents. For several pil 
CEL-O-GLASS iS made on a toug wire mes study out changes in the system so | years I have been selling eggs and Two 
F base. Use it for preventing stiff that the same mistakes will not be | have taken particular care to sell only ot 
The ultra-violet rays of the legs in swine, for bringing the made the following year. | eggs in first-class condition, but I ote 
sum which pass through disinfecting qualities of pure sun- Even tho the majority of the pullets | have never known such a difference mi 

light into dairy barns and other i : 
Cel-O-Glass are the health Rout Gattis. - Wika ter ceech make the owner feel proud of his ef- in the price. The producer will have cons 
rays. They cannot pene- cman seo stein geet forts, still there will be a certain num- | enough to contend with in wiaier with mas! 
trate glass, wood or soiled windows ..... Big 64-page book ber that should be sent to market. | cold weather checking the lay and the} 
cloth curtains. They kill “Health on the Farm,”’shows you Pullets that are not well developed by | many spring hatched birds going into ing 
bacteria instantly prevent how and where to use Cel-O- | the time that cold weather arrives, | a fall moult without having the con with 
the spread of di » ind Glass. Mail coupon for your copy | will make more money for their owner | sumer cut down the amount of his egg put 
er Pp | OF Gise: ogee i: Gelew: Bf. Spur deeler does sot if they are sent to market, than if purchases owing to exorbitant prices, T 
etter ee tion min- carry Cel-O-Glass write for name they are maintained on the farm. I used to think I didn’t care what the rapi 
erals wh ich increases egg of nearest dealer who does. Ace- | Well developed pullets should be | seller got if I could get a price at the - feed 
production, revent vesbar' tol Products Inc.,21 Spruce Street, | housed so that they will not be moved | place that paid me a production cost will 
Rate a Oa A enable breed- New York, N.Y. | during the winter. This means that | plus a fair profit for my eggs. But I'm - Plex 
REG US PAT OFF | the laying house should be fixed up, | thinking that we poultrymen would also 

any surplus stock sent to market and | better do something about too big a one 

pearts | | the pullets put on winter rations. If | spread in price between farm prices a 
OULTTS ee y | the pullets are underweight, then they | 4nd retail prices. We don’t want the N 

guRE Src US PATENT 1,580,267 should receive considerable grain and edge taken off the consumer’s ap- 
pure Bred SS A A A A A TT A AEE ENT NS eR HET a limited mash ration. If the pul- petite for eges by too high prices,.”— 

Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York —— lets are already well matured, then a | H. W. A. ER 
SS eS SSS = liberal feeding of mash can be em- in 
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as many eggs when they have short 
“4 Do your buying from who sent his eggs to market with a | eee so = sah wise See ve : 

: rR] H ighbor and took what he got for ae eee © ee: ores ee ee Bs 

firms advertising in | | iter senator of course, recently | 28 artificial lights. On the other >" 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If vee hand, when the working day is made 


went to a large city and took in the aad 
H ’ : : FA too long, thru the use of artificial 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article prices at which the stores sold farm | jichts there is often a reaction. In 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want produce. He went home after his first | this respect, perhaps, poultry follows 
i and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from | | 6*Y,0% Window and Pricelist a the pattern set by humans. 
« | whom to make your purchases. si ant te bik Wace acears “ete ane |e tWe Poure taste: tn which am 
attention hes been — d t the na were used at the Beltsville experiment 
piece the e 518 | station of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the production of 
a pen of fifty pullets was increased 
the first year by 50.2 dozen eggs, the 
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OU can’t make money on sick hens. But you can in- value of which was $27.96 greater than 
crease your poultry profits by feeding them Interna- the production of fifty pullets working , 
tional Health Egg Mash because it prevents disease, re- without. lights. In the second year : 
stores vitality and keeps poultry strong and thrifty. It con- another pen of fifty pullets working 
tains all the nutriment needed tor body maintenance and under similar conditions produced 606 
egg-making, and, in addition, contains WOOF, the won- dozen more eggs than fifty pullets im 
derful health compound that prevents disease and stimu- an unlighted pen. The value of the 
lates digestion. Keep your hens healthy by feeding them increase was $30.43. One _ seventy 
International Health Egg Mash with WOOF, so they can . five-watt light was used on an aver- 
fight disease. Get a trial sack from your International age of two and one-half hours daily for 
dealer. Let the results prove our guarantee of more eggs 140 days. ‘ 
at lower cost. An average length of day of from . 
Other International Health Mashes for Poultry ares twelve to thirteen hours gives the 
4 best results, according to the depart 
International Health Chick Mash, : “ Bes i to force the 
4 International Health Growing Mash, ment. Longer days tend 0! ol 
f International Health Poultry Fattener, hens too much. Morning lights 4 


the easiest and most practical, as they 


| can be turned on automatically and no 
dimming is necessary as in the eve 
ning. Lights do not pay except whet 


a flock is given good attention from 


es the standpoints of feeding, manas® 
Tamu p=) - Mealth EGG MASH P 


ment and housing. 





ing gives ; INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 

e information : 2 lis, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. ‘ : i nould 

on how to keep os” Also manufacturers of a full line of Feeds for farm animals, socisting che famous Laying hens during winter ween » 
our poultry j International Special Dairy Feed, Sugared Hog Feed and Cattle Fattener. receive green feeds in their ra Fe 

Lchieh y. : Attention Turkey Raisers! You ought to know about International Turkey Mashes ; Green food in the form of ground al- Zo 


—tried and tested for three years before put on the market. Write for folder. falfa in the laying mash should be fed 
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Fattening Turkeys 


“Flock owners who have been rais- 
turkeys will find that their profits 
gre increased if they will fatten their 







The increased gains will not 
A pay for the feed but will also 
make the birds sell for a better price. 
| jiberal feeding will often make it pos- 
| ahie to market birds for Thanksgiv- 
‘ae that would otherwise be held un- 
“githe Christmas market. 








on the same rations that are used 
/ where turkeys are raised on open 
The method of feeding usually 
‘commended is to start the birds on 
a more liberal feeding of grains and 
then to gradually shift to a mash dur- 
jng the latter weeks of feeding. Oth- 
| gs follow the practice of continuing 
| jhe feeding of whole grains. 
_ qual parts of wheat, corn and oats 
makes a good grain mixture for feed- 
ing. The amount of corn may be fur- 
ther increased as the end of the fat- 
— tening period approaches. During the 
| st two weeks the ration may be 
" Jargely corn. In starting the birds on 





> turkeys before they are offered for | 


When turkeys are raised under the | 
confined method, they can be fattened | 





feed one should be careful not to feed | 


more grain than the birds will clean 
up in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
fwo feedings a day is usually advised. 
Other feeders have used equal parts 
of corn, wheat and oats ground into 
a mash and moistened to a crumbly 
consistency with skim-milk. This 
mash should not be fed longer than 
the last two or three weeks. One feed- 
| ing each day, of the mash, combined 
with two feedings of corn, will usually 
put on rapid gains. 
Turkeys should not be pushed too 
rapidly when they are first put on 
| feed. Skim-milk for drinking purposes 
_ will aid greatly in securing gains. 
- Plenty of grit and oyster shell should 
also be available at all times. 


: New York Objects to Diseased 
Poultry 


Recent rulings of health authorities 
jn New York City will probably in- 
yolve considerable change in the mar- 
“keting of poultry. The present situa- 
tion was brought about by the inspec- 

- tion and condemnation of some 
dressed poultry that was to be used 
‘for soup stock by some canneries and 
-theaper restaurants. As a result New 
York City passed an ordinance requir- 





| ing all poultry to be killed under or | 


subject to inspection. 


“€onferences on this subject by mid- 


Western shippers have partially work- 
ed out a plan which everyone con- 
nected with the poultry business hopes 

| will be acceptable to New York au- 

- thorities. It is to sell poultry on a 

| basis of grade, the sound poultry be- 
ig passed without special inspection 

aid. any doubtful grades being in- 

'~ spected before being offered for sale. 

Unless some plan of this kind is 
worked out, the recent ordinance will 
be a great handicap to the shipment 

’ aid marketing of poultry.. Regardless 


“tf the future plans which are worked | 
ont to handle the problem, it will mean | 


that both dealers and producers will 
be required to pay more attention to 
tliminating diseased poultry than ever 
before. Dealers will be more string- 
ent in refusing to buy poultry of doubt- 
fil value. Producers will need to pay 


@ Aided attention to the health of their 


_ While the present agitation may 
tase some temporary losses, it is 
likely that it will be a good thing for 
m@ poultry business in the long run. 
More stringent the regulations in 
Teard to quality, the greater the con- 
of “ag buying public in the 
UCt, e elimination of all birds 
of doubtful value will therefore stim- 
© cohsumption, the same as selling 
“868 ON grade has increased the con- 
‘Stmption of eggs in Canada. 
The danger in the present situation 
















May lean over backwards in 
ort to comply with regulations 








Isn't ThisSomething 
to be Thankful For? ‘ 
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In how many ways 
throughout the year 
does your druggist 
earn your gratitude! 


O one has greater reason to be thank- 
ful than the people who enjoy good 
health. And as Thanksgiving Day ap- 
proaches, isn’t it natural to include your 
druggist among the persons to whom 
you extend an unspoken vote of thanks? 
Your druggist has trained himself for 
the important work of protecting the 
health of yourself and your family. That 
is his biggest responsibility. 

Yet filling prescriptions and keeping a 
full stock of medicines and first aid sup- 
plies for any emergency, are only a part 
of your druggist’s service to you and the 
community. He also protects you 
against the little discomforts.and incon- 
veniences which often are almost as 
annoying as actual sickness, 

You may want a cigar to smoke, a 
magazine to read, or playing cards to 
entertain your guests. You turn instinct- 
ively to your drug store where, nine 








4, 


Hot water bottles 
Fountain syringes 
Ear and ulcer syringes 
Tee packs 
Fever thermometers 
Bath thermometers 
Absorbent cotton 
Cotton and.gauze 
bandages 


Adhesive tape 
Cough and cold 
remedies 


Liniments 
Hand lotions 


Get your druggist’s price 
on salts charcoal aud 
other bulk drugs and 
chemicals before buying. 








out of ten times, you find exactly what 
you want. If you need stamps, writing 
paper, envelopes, pen or ink to write a 
letter they are waiting at the drug'store. 
When you are in urgent need of farm 
remedies, your druggist is ready to 
serve you. 

As people learned to depend -upon the 
drug store for such articles, this natural 
extension in drug store service led to the 
establishment of more stores than could 
possibly have been supported on pre- 
scription business alone, Consequently, 
there is a drug store much closer to you 
than there would have been had the 
druggist remained only a professional 
man. And his business in these other 
items helps him to give you quicker ser- 
vice on prescriptions than ever before. 

Throughout the year, your druggist 
stands ready to help you in any emer- 
gency, whether it be to prevent some 
slight inconvenience, or to.guard against 
dangerousillness. Is it any wonder that 
people should remember the drug: store 
when they think about things for which 
they are thankful! 


IOWA DRUGGISTS ASS’N 


Your drug store, like-every Iowa drag store, 
is conducted by a registered lowa Pharmacist. 
Copyright 1928, C. A. Co: 














| and refuse to buy a large amount of 
| poultry that has.a definite commercial 
value. The lowa department: of agri- 
culture, poultry workers of Iowa State 
College and committees of poultry 
shippers are working on this problem. 





Making Mash Palatable 


Making a dry mash palatable so that 
the laying flock will eat it in sufficient 
quantities is one of the problems of 
the farm flock keeper. That is one of 
the virtues of commercially mixed 
mashes. The manufacturer has put 


not only produce eggs but that taste 
good to the hens even tho they are re- 
ceiving a liberal grain ration. Putting 
in plenty of ground yellow corn and 
not overdoing the ground oats and 
bran portions helps make the mash 
more popular with the hens. 

In gossiping about poultry care with 
various people over the state, several 
have called my attention to the fact. 
that corn gluten feed when added to 
the mash makes it more palatable. In 





fa good many poultry buyers and 
| to the fact that corn gluten feed in- 
| creases palatability of mash.—J. W. 


a recent bulletin of the Illinois experi- 
ment ‘station, they also call attention 





various ingredients together that will | 
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Ideal for one losing 
porches, health rooms, 
covering 


Here’s your chance to buy genuine Flex-O-Glass, the 
best, strongest. most durable Ultra-Violet-rays filter 
made, for half its regular price. Here’s your chance 
to put Fiex-O-Glass in your poultry house windows, 
n your screened porches and screen doors ‘or to re- 
place glass windows in your house, garage or barn 
—at a big —— The Fiex-O-Glass offered ‘at 
@9c a yard is fresh and new, fully guaranteed in 
every way. The only difference between this and 
the Flex-O-Glass sold at twice the price, is the 
length. Comes only in 3. 5 and 10 yard lengths, which 
are the left-overs ‘from longer cutting from our 
standard rolls. The supply fs limited. Orde: ‘o-day 


Lets In Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 


Gives hens June sunshine full of egg-making U}tra- 
Violet Rays, all winter long, while prices are high. 
Transforms porch into ‘a warm. dry, ‘sunlit ‘health- 
room in which to work, read, rest—or ideal children’s 
winter playroom. Saves fuel and G@octor bills. Ap- 
proved by tho of users and a!] leading author- 
ities. Just cut with shears and 
window frames. Lasts ‘for years. 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 






NOW, 






For 10 
(formerly Gee a, yarc} 


chickencoop, ~~ house 
and garage windows. 
ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 
Don’t wait! Don’t hesitate! Our stock of these 3,5 
and 10-yard lengths at 29c a yard is limited. Order 
now while the supply lasts. Enclose check or money 
order for number of yards wanted. We psy the post- 
age on 10 yards or more. If your.order totals less 
than 10 yards add‘3c per yard for postage. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 24 hour service. Free book ‘Pre- 
vention of Poultry Diseases” comes with your order. 
‘FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2451 'N. Cicero Ave., Dept. 291 Chicago, tlinois 
= Mail This Guarantee Coupon Now: = 
= Mi es : 
ea I 
| of Plex-O-Glass 34 inches-wide, by bok ey 
‘am 1 
my money 1 


dase T may return it and you-will 


j Home dindhcivlacacescebwan pide dkggabaGasenserded 4 
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A. F.B. F..Meets December 10 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 


held this year at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, from December 7 to.12. Tax- 
ation, which is recognized as a univer- 
sal problem, with an intimate bearing 
on agriculture, will be among the top- 
ics prominently discussed. The utili- 
zation of agricultural wastes, made 
possible by recent chemical develop- 
ments that have attracted world-wide 
attention, will be another topic. Co- 
operative production will be a third. 
Others on the program include the 
problem of distribution of agricultural 
products; with emphasis on coopera- 
tive methods; the tariff as a means 
to stimulate the prosperity of the 
farm; cooperative credits, with the 
possibility of improving the present 
rural credit system; illiteracy in rural 
regions, and others of equal signifi- 
cance to America’s gigantic $50,000,- 
000,000 industry of agriculture. 
Speakers of note assigned to the va- 
rious topics include William Butter- 
worth, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United. States; Dr. 


Charles .M..A. Stine, noted industrial 


chemist ofthe E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours Company; C..O. Moser; presi- 
dent American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
chatige; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, di- 
rector’ National Illiteracy Crusade; 
George. H. Duncan, taxation. expert 
from New. Hampshire; C. B. Denman, 
president National Livestock Produc- 
ers’ Association, and others to be an- 
nounced later. 

A new feature of the meeting will be 
the public award of distinguished serv- 
ice certificates to two outstanding 
American farm figures, a man and a 
woman. The. identity of these first 
winners of places on the Farm Bureau 
roll of honor will be made public later, 
and it is anticipated that the roll will 
be lengthened from year to year here- 
after. 

The principal sessions of the con- 
vention start on Monday, December 
10, to continue thru December 11 and 
12. To set the stage for this big af- 
fair, a two-day training school for 
Farm Bufeau executives, including 
state and county presidents, secreta- 
ries, directors, department heads and 
workers from the rank and file, will 
be held December 7 and 8. 





Corn Huskers Prepare for 
State Meet > 





(Continued from page 10) 


contest. G. E. Harmon was second, 
with a net of 1,813.5 pounds, and A. W. 
Shallberg third, with a net of 1,617.9 
pounds. All of these huskers put on 
big loads but they lost heavily on 
husks and gleanings. 

At the Palo Alto contest, held at 
Graettinger, William Thompson took 
first place in a damp weather contest 
by husking a net of 1,263.9 pounds. 
Ray Rasmess, also of Graettinger, was 
second with 1,016 pounds, and Albert 
Thompson was third. Corn was lean- 
ing badly and with the wet weather 
the records were not as good as they 
might have been. 

Contests in all counties have been 
well attended and in nearly every case 
the local huskers have been awarded 
cash prizes for their efforts. This 
week contests are being held in 
Wright, Tama, Humboldt, Shelby, 
Wapello and Madison counties, with 


. Louisa, Jackson and Grundy counties 


holding theirs just before the state af- 
Because there will be so many 
huskers on a par there undoubtedly 
will be a semi-final contest some place 
in central Iowa. If this is the case the 
huskers will be notified and given a 
chance to qualify for the big affair at 
Red Oak. 

Corn seems to be down from 15 to 
25 per cent in all fields, altho the qual- 
ity seems to be first class, as com- 
pared to former years. Husks both- 


ered the contestants quite a bit in the 
earlier contests, but with frosty nights 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


miles of gravel. 


levels. 
not have them NOW? 


perity. 
ALONE, 


Because, if the bond act is approved, Iowa 
will get a complete, connected, state-wide sys- 
tem of improved primary roads in six years, 
including 4,933 miles-of paving and 1,732 
It will-take 16° years to get 
such a primary road system«without state bonds. 


Because. Iowa can obtain this wonderful road 
system without adding one cent to present 
property taxation, or without increasing auto 
license fees or the gasoline tax above present 
Iowa is paying for good roads—why 


Because auto license fees and the gas tax 

have been fixed by law and must be paid 

whether the bond issue is approved, or not. 

Present receipts insure revenue sufficient to 

pay off. all bonds and maintain all roads, 
with an average annual surplus of approximately 
$3,000,000 for additional road construction. 


separate, yellow paper ballot. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 





8 Reasons 


You Should Vote “YES” on the 
State Road Bond Issue Nov. 6th 


Because, if 4,933 miles of connected paved 

roads aré constructed, reaching. every county 

in the ‘state; the cash sale value of-every acre _ 

of ‘farm-land in lowa will be-increased from 

- $5.00 to $20.00. an acre. 
sets of Iowa ‘farmers will be increased by many 
thousands: of dollars without any additional invest. © 
ment. whatever, or without any increase in farm Fi 
taxes, direct or indirect. ~ 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 





This means that as- 


Because the owners of Iowa’s 700,000 motor 
vehicles. will save the entire total of the bond 


issue during the life of these roads, through 
lessened depreciation on their cars, and de- 
creased consumption of gasoline and oil in 


roads, 


driving over paved, instead of on graveled and dirt 


Because Iowa is entitled to the comfort, con- 
venience and safety of year ‘round roads, con- 
necting every county and every important 
city, town and village in the state, making it 


possible to use our 700,000 motor vehicles 
every day in the year. 


Because practically every cent of the $100,- 
000,000 derived from state road bonds will be 
spent right here in Iowa during the next six 
years for road construction work. 
this largé sum of money into circulation, lowa 
will experience an era of real and sustained pros- 
More than $52,000,000 of the $100,000,000 
bond issue will be expended in Iowa for LABOR 


If we put 


on November 6. 


Because approval of the state road bond issue 
and immediate completion of the primary 
road system will insure earlier improvement 
of Iowa’s secondary roads. 
issue is not a political issue—both Republic. . 
ans and Democrats endorse it. 


The state bond 


Be sure to vote “yes” 


IMPORTANT! 


Where voting machines are not in use, the state bond act will be submitted on a 
Be sure to get this ballot and vote ‘‘yes’’, or register 
your approval on the voting machine, if such machine is in use in your precinct. 


lowa Good Roads Association 
| 





coming on it will be easier for the 
huskers to do clean husking later. 
Meanwhile the huskers are busy im- 
proving their style and training their 
eyes so that they will miss nary an 
ear at the big affair in southern Iowa, 
November 10. 





Herdsmen’s Course at Ames 

The herdsmen’s course will again be 
offered at Iowa State College this win- 
ter, January 2 to March 20, 1929. This 
course is planned for young men who 
are interested in good livestock, and 
who wish to gain technical and prac- 
tical knowledge in feed, care and man- 
agement of livestock. 

Any young man seventeen years of 
age or over who has completed the 
eighth grade of the public school is 
eligible to enter the herdmens’ course. 
It is divided into two quarters. One 





can enroll this winter for the first 





quarter and can complete the second 
quarter any following winter. 

The following courses are given in 
the first quarter’s work: Selection 
and judging of market and breeding 
animals; care, feed and management 
of livestock; fitting animals for show 
or sale; farm sanitation and preven- 
tion of disease; milk testing; farm 
buildings and equipment; farm power 
and machinery; small grain and for- 
age crop production; poultry manage- 
ment; and business English. 

The herdsmen’s course trains young 
men to become managers of cow test 
associations. There is a large demand 
for trained men for this work. It also 
fits men for herdsmen’s jobs with 
breeding establishments. 

The animal husbandry department, 
Ames, Iowa, will be glad to furnish 
detailed information concerning the 
herdsmen’s course to those who are 
interested. 





Buy Your Breeding Stock 
Early 


It is always a good policy to buy 
breeding stock early. This year there 
seems to be a larger demand than last 
year. This will make the policy o 
early buying more important than u& 
ual to breeders who want to take a¢ 


vantage of cheaper prices as well a8 


to secure wider selection. 


; 


esesaserssene_ 


Birds that are shipped at this time f 


of the year will not be forced to witl 
stand the severe weather that is 4 


to confront birds that are shipped at @ ~ 


later date. For this reason there 


relatively less danger of disease from | 


colds and similar troubles. In addé 


tion, the birds will have more time to : 


become acclimated 


One is often able to pick out he 
early maturing birds better at this Me 


gon of the year than if purchases 
put off until winter. 
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Silage in the Dairy Ration 


| Silage is one of the most palatable 
feeds that can be used for feeding 
' fairy cattle. On account of this pal- 
" gtability, silage serves as an appetizer 


| ndairy ration. The succulence of sil- 


age also. helps to give the ration a lax- 


| ative effect which is especially desir- 


| able in a winter ration. 


Feeding ex- 
periments show that when silage is 


: ' fed, the milk production can be prac- 


tically maintained. In addition the 


milk and fat are produced more eco- 


' pomically when silage is a part of the 


ration. 

In spite of these advantages in the 
use of silage there are a great many 
dairy farms in the corn belt that do 
not make use of this feed. A survey 
in six Indiana counties shows. that 


only 15.3 per cent of the farmers fed 
silage to cows. 


Doubtless the per- 
centage would be still smaller in many 
Iowa counties. 

This small percentage on Indiana 


| farms was probably due to one or 
} more of the following reasons: 


‘1. The number of cows on the farm 
did not warrant building a silo. 
2. The initial cost of the silo seemed 


" prohibitive. 


3. The. cost. of filling the silos 


; seemed too large.: 


4. The farmers did not realize the 
-yalue of silage in the ration of the 


. dairy cow. 

As a result of this survey the Indi- | 
- ana station conducted an experiment 
~ to test the value of silage in a dairy 


ration. The data which they secured 


_ showed very decidedly in favor of sil- 
- age. When silage was fed, milk pro- 


- duction was practically maintained. 


When silage was not fed, the cows de- 


_ creased in production in spite of the 


teria, it would keep indefinitely. 
§ View of the fact that absolutely germ- 


ita 


This 
all) 






fact that the ration contained approxi- 
~ Mately one-third more digestible nu- 
| trients. Cows also maintained body 
| weight when silage was fed. 





What Is Clean Milk? 


Clean milk should contain neither 


foreign matter nor bacteria of any 


kind. If milk could be obtained and 
stored, that was entirely free of bac- 
In 


free milk is impossible to obtain un- 


_ der practical conditions, it is impor- 
, tant to consider the ways and means 
® securing milk that is from healthy 


ows, free of foreign matter and which 


ia Contains only a small amount of bac- 
. he none of which are disease-pro- 


cing. j 


___ The tuberculin test is used as a | 
Means of eliminating cows that might 


Pass tuberculosis germs thru the milk. 
iS test is prescribed by practically 
tity ordinances. In sorhe cases cities 


: Tequire the cows to be tested or the 
| ‘Milk pasteurized. Other cities insure 
; ay safe product by requiring all 

4 a milk to come from tuberculin test- 
: + - whether it is pasteurized 


‘Visible dirt in the milk is not only 


“4 source of danger, but it indicates 


se ess in handling. Usually such 
“=< Contains a large number of bac- 
On the other hand, milk may be 
infected with bacteria and not 








« 








| COWS 








THE DAIRY 


show any visible dirt. Clean milk must 


therefore be clean to the eye and also | 


clean from harmful bacteria. 
Pasteurization has been used as a 
safeguard against the spread of dis- 
ease and also to improve the keeping 
qualities of milk. Unfortunately, there 
exist a good many misconceptions as to 
the possibilities of pasteurization. In- 
vestigations also show that pasteuriza- 


tion is often done in a hurried or care- | 


less manner thereby removing some of 
its effectiveness. 

Treatment of milk after it leaves the 
farm will not take the place of careful 
methods of production. Healthy cattle, 
cared for in clean barns and handled 
in a sanitary manner, are essential in 
the production of clean milk. 





Grain Helped on Pasture 


A herd of nineteen grade Jerseys 
and Holsteins which are owned by 
Floyd Blankenship in the Cass county 
testing association, helps to prove that 
a little grain on pasture is a profitable 
undertaking, according to Carl Smith, 


tester for the association. In August 
the herd dropped to an average pro- 
duction of 14.5 pounds of fat per cow. 
In September the cows received some 
ground oats and linseed meal and the 
production jumped to 17.3 pounds of 
butterfat per cow, altho there were 
six dry cows in the herd and all of the 
cows had been milked since January. 

Evan Norman reports somewhat 
similar results in the Tama associa- 
tion. In May two herds were run- 
ning close in total production. In 
June the records were also close. How- 
ever, 
herd received grain on pasture while 
the other did not. The result was that 
the fresh cows that were receiving 
grain held up in milk flow and butter- 
fat production much better than the 
that depended entirely upon 
grass. 

It is likely that considerable of. the 
benefit of feeding grain when the pas- 
tures became short will be noticed 
during the following winter. A cow 
will pull flesh off her body in order 
to produce milk for a limited time, but 
she can not continue that policy. The 


dairy cow is a machine that must be’ 


furnished with raw materials if she is 
to produce economically. 





Save Feed by Selling Old Cows 











as the summer advanced, one | 


The feed lot is often a more profita- | 


ble place for old cows than the dairy 
barn. Cows that have reached the 
limit of their period of profitable pro- 
duction should be fattened and sent 
to market so that their places may be 
used for heifers that are coming into 
production. 

Old cows that have started to lose 
their teeth, or that are no longer sure 
breeders, should be sold while they 
will still take on flesh. This pays bet- 
ter than to winter them with the idea 
of selling them in the spring. Usually 
such cows are in better flesh during 
the fall and early winter months than 
at any other time of the year. This 
means that they can be fattened and 
sold on the market with greater net 
returns than at any other season. 
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WATER BOWLS 


N a 


How to save time? How to save needless, tiresome steps? How to > 
have the most convenient and up-to-date barn without wasteful ex- Aas 
pense? These are important questions to you, as you plan to build AY 
your new barn or remodel the old one. 


Let trained and experienced Louden barn plan architects help you. 


Without charge or obligation, they will send you a suggestive floor Sete = ae ae 
plan blue-print showing the best arrangement for a time and money- ; 
Saving barn that will be a pleasure to work in, now and for years Le i y 
to come. A barn that will at the same time make your stock most Bi : 
comfortable, most productive, most profitable. By all means, mail the {| poupen'é 


Coupon now and get this valuable help before you doanything else. 


LOUDE W 
Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


ae Right now you can put in Louden Water Bowls. They'll pay 

<teswrie 4 {or themselves in a few weeks and save time and trouble D 
ee in watering. Right now you need a Louden Manure Carrier 0 

—makes quicker, easier work of cleaning the barn; saves 

wrestling with a wheelbarrow for hoursevery day! Right now 

*5\\ your stock should be comfortable and_ more productive in ; 
4) Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions. Most sanitary. Save 

t feed. Made of high carbon open-hearth steel. Louden lever- 
Check coupon operated stall sets new standard for simplicity and effective 
this free * operation. Get full details on these equipments. Mail coupon. 


Louden Automatic Ventilation 

A tremendous advantage—both to stock and owner. Operates effec- 
tively regardless of weather or wind velocity, Cuts out guesswork. 
Costs no more than hand-operated systems. Installed in old or new 
buildings. Before you ventilate, check coupon for free book! 4 

Descriptive printed matter sent on request on Louden Feed Carriers 
and Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, Cupolas, Roof 
Windows, Automatic Stock Watering Tanks, Horse Stable and Hog 
House E Hay Unloading T Barn and Garage Door 
Hangers—“Everything for the Barn.” Mark coupon and mail it now! 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 








2228 2228288825688 
LOUDEN, 2618 Court St., 

Send me postpaid, and without charge— 

(CD Louden Automatic Ventilation Book 
Suggestive blue-print floor plan for 
building [) remodeling a barn for (how many) 
awe COWS ..........ills young stock ...... horses. 
Will begin about (date) 

Send printed matter on (name equi ) 























Name. 
2818 CourtStreet (Esublished 1967) Fairfield, lowa ' Town 
Branches: Albany—Toledo—St. Paul—Los Angeles R.F.D State 

























wouldn't 
stand for — 
this One 


Minute 


separator leaves in the skim-milk? It 
isn’t at all unusual for a new De Laval 
to.increase the yield of butter-fat from 


Ls ae r, d 
{ SSS ee 
ESI RAGE 





EF some one scraped the butter left 
over from your table into the gar- 
-bage can after each meal you certainly 





would put a stop to it immediately. 
Left-over butter must be saved for 

another meal, but how about the “‘left- 

over” butter-fat which your present 


the milk of just a few cows by a 
b meg to a pound or more a 

y. Think what this would mean to 
you in the course of a year. 


De Laval—the World's 
Best Cream Separator 


The Golden Series De Laval Separators are the 
finest cream separators ever made. They have 
many improvements and refinements that you 
will appreciate. A few new features are: 
—beautiful gold and black finish; neat, trim design 
—turnable supply can; handy and convenient 
—floating bowl, which eliminates all vibration, re- 
quires less power, lasts longer and delivers a 
smoother, richer cream 
—oil window; shows at a glance the amount and 
condition of the oil 
—gears are completely covered, protecting them 
rom wear 
You can now get a De Laval on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself while 
you are using it. Trade allowances made 


on old separators of any age or make. 
<ccc nemae Geeta: eee aoe 

aed E DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8425 
: NewYork, 165 Broadway . 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd., 

San Francisco, 61 Beale Street 


‘ - (Separator 0 
ease send me, without obli- 
gation, full information on Milker "0 


nearest" |, 
office 
for 
full 


. Name 
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Fwro'2 Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 
Plus all the News 


of Farming for 





ZANE GREY 


“Fighting Caravans” 


The tale of the pony express and the 
“iron horse” has often been told. And 
now Zane Grey tells you of the 
freighters, of dauntless men, heroic 
women, Indian fighters and sinister 
outlaws. But Fighting Caravans is 
more than this; it is a glowing epic 
of the taming of the West. , 

No writer could tell more vividly 
than Zane Grey this dramatic story of 
the service rendered to the frontier by 
the overland freighters. And -if you 
mail your quarter now, you may read 
this full-length novel beginning in the 
November issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 











COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 


“The Burning Bush” 


In the far wilderness of Northern 
Canada a new world is being opened 
up. Though airplanes hum over- 
-head and radios bring in the latest 
news, the life is that of a half cen- 
tury ago—a life of danger, priva- 
tion, challenge. Into this country 
of dripping muskeg, terrific storms, 
vast stretches of burn-over—but 
magnificent opportunity, Cooper 
has gone to write of the men—and 
the women—who are groping, 








SAMUEL CROWTHER, 


author with Henry Ford of other 
business books, writes now of 
the farmer’s business. With 





searching, fighting to carve their 
happiness out of this waste. Here is 
stark adventure, charming romance 
—all in the nine issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN! 








both political parties pledged to 
farm relief, this first really 


searching analysis of “The Machinery of Marketing” will loom large in the 


limelight. 


JAMES E. POOLE finds the range country stripped of almost every last 
head of feeding stock. In*‘ The Big Boom for Cattle” he tells of today’s success 
for the beef feeder, but asks, “What about breeding stock for tomorrow?” 


E. V. WILCOX is in Europe, finding market tips such as he reported from 
Australia when he gave American stockmen the first authentic word of sheep- 
flock depletion there; and from Africa.when he showed that the South tieed 
not fear Egyptian competition until cotton hits 25c. 


ROBERT P. CRAWFORD-—which affects the farmer’s credit more 
—the judgment of the Jocal bank or the policies of the Intermediate Bank 
which rediscounts his note? How can both work together to help him? Mr. 
Crawford’s conclusions after wide investigations will be in the nine issues. 
- + « Paul DeKruif, J.. Sidney Cates, John M. Evvard, Frank L. Ballard, 
Harry R. Lewis—these are but a few of the many other regular contributors 


who gather all the farm news for you. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION is a com- 
plete woman’s magazine—for women 
who live in or near the country. Latest 
fashions—print’ goods, as pictured in 
each issue, are sold by progressive dealers 
such as those of Marshall Field & Co.,; 
Wholesale; with 10c patterns—women 
buy 25,000 a month; new tested recipes; 
practical home furnishing; new ideas in 
handicraft, health and beauty, news 
articles by Caroline B. King and Corra 
THE OUTDOOR BOY, a fascinating 
Department for country boys, numbers 
among its contributors such famous 
outdoor men-as Commander Richard E. 
Byrd; William T. Tilden, Walter Johnson, 


Dan Beard; Ernest Thompson Seton. 


GIRL’S LIFE, the Department for 
country girls, tells each month about the 
newest touches in style at little or no 
cost, games, parties and good times—a 


wealth of joy and inspiration. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE is dealt 
with in Departments of Crops, Live- 
stock, Dairy, Orchards and Small Fruits, 
Poultry, Gardening, Agricultural En- 
gineering—all written by practical ex- 
perts and containing from month to 
month the latest news and ideas for 
successful farming .. . and the Radio 
Department is always in step with new- 


est developments. ; 


Many of the nine issues you will receive . . . for 25c, will contain 200 
or more pages (11 x 14 inches), and their table of contents will list 100 
or more articles, cartoons by “ Ding,’”’ stories and department items. 
Brilliant, full-color covers; fine paper; beautiful illustrations—it is 
distinctly a modern magazine for modern farm families. 
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WO years ago this fall when I 
made a trip thru several south- 


the large number of fall pigs I saw. 
It seemed to me that ‘this part.of the 
state had a much larger number of fall 
pigs than the northern and western 
parts. It interested me enough so that 
I checked up my observations by the 
census and found that south-central 
and southeastern Iowa raised the larg- 
est per cent of fall pigs. 

This year southeastern Iowa doesn’t 
have many fall pigs. I talked-to a 


| or more fall pigs and were not raising 
one this year. Every man asked re- 
ported comparatively few fall pigs in 
his neighborhood. Of course, I found 
a few raising their usual number of 
fall pigs. : 

The decided cutting down of the fal 
easily explained. In much of this por- 
very poor last year. Corn had to: be 
shipped in, making it as high or high- 
er in price-than at Chicago. In addi- 
tion, the corn-hog ratio was unfavora- 
ble for hogs. It appears that when 
this is true many farmers-who. have 
been raising both fall and spring. pigs 
cut down the number of hogs raised 
by dropping fall pigs out of their pro- 
gram for a year or two. 

It would seem to me that the. wise 
program for the farmer facing the sit- 
uation that these men in southeast 
Iowa faced last winter would have in- 
volved cutting the spring pig crop very 
sharply since spring pigs would use a 
large ‘amount of high-priced feed. The 
fall pig crop following could well be 
the usual size since it would be pro- 
duced very largely on the new crop. 
Of course, the grain crop following a 
poor one like that of 1927 in eastern 
Iowa and Illinois, is not always as 
good and cheap as the 1928 one is; but 


average. 





ante . 


> 


.How many beef cows can be main- 
tained with the greatest... efficiency 
on a 240-acre farm, nearly all under a 
four or five-year rotation? A Musca- 
tine county farmer’recently asked me 
this question. I answered, “Not over 
twenty.” Probably my opinion’ or 


best number of beef cows to keep on 
the questioner’s farm has been asked 
eight or ten times in the last year. _. 

I wish I knew the right answer. I 
do know, or rather think I know, that 
the reason that.a lot of corn belt farm- 
ers have quit keeping a beef cow herd 
is because they. built their herd’ up 
till it was too large for their farm. 
As a result the owner had to use too 
much high-priced feed in winter or 
keep too large an acreage in pasture. 
-Hence the beef cow herd was unprof- 
itable. In addition, corn belt farmers 
could hardly hope to produce calves at 
a profit when competing calves pro- 
duced on the western ranges and 
ranches were ‘losing their producers 
money. This was the condition from 
1921 to 1927. 

‘I have tried to find out the ratio be- 
tween cows and acres whenever I 


or ‘six years. Apparently the-ratio is 


proved satisfactory. I have found a 


pasture was rather high. t 


clover is used in the rotation regu- 
larly and was pastured and where al- 
falfa is grown easily and cheaply, that 
one cow might be kept for even less 
than eight acres of land. But I won- 
der if one beef cow for ten or fifteen 





‘eastern Iowa counties I was struck by: 


} number of men who usually raise 100° 


pig crop in this part of the. state is. 


-tion of the state the corn crop. was 


it will be better and cheaper on an: 


,caring for the animals. 
their neighobrs like to breed to a stal- 


some phase of this question of the. 


talked with a man who-has ‘stuck*‘.to. |. 
“his baby beef herd during the last five |, roof with hangers and stacked "1 
the sides in racks, a considerable ; 
‘amount of seed corn .can be dried to F 


, about. one. cow -to. twelve or- fifteen: |'é 2d. cor in. be 
; the necessary _moisture content 


‘acres oh the farms where they. have. 


few with one cow to eight acres, but. 
they were purchased for feeding live-: 
stock and where acreage in hay and. 


Of course, I can see where sweet | taken not to let 





VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Fall Pigs in Southeastern Iowa— Working Stallions 
By JAY WHITSON 


acres isn’t about the most efficien 


in use of cheap and inexpensive feeq 
on most. corn belt farms. 





. Lhave seen stallions being used Teg. 
ularly in doing farm work on six or 
seven farms this year. This Practicg 
interests me as I seldom heard of thig 
on an Iowa farm before 1915. 

In September I talked to two stg. 


lion owners who used them for figg | 


work. One was using a Stallion ong 
manure spreader and the other on th 
rear pair on a gang plow. Both an. 
mals were good quality Percherons, 


The man operating the gang ploy | 
was resting his horses at the end of — 
He was: plowing under q 
twelve or fifteen-inch growth of mixeg 
It. wag © 
real work. The horses were breath 
| ing quickly, but the stallion was stand. 
‘ing the grind as well as the rest, 


the land. 


clover, alfalfa and timothy. 


The man hauling manure was using 


the stallion and a: well-built mare oy — 
He was.” 


a seventy-bushel ‘spreader. 
pulling up quite a grade when I drove 
by. I stopped to watch the team move 


the load and -found the owner regu. . 
larly used a doubletree that favored. 


the stallion’s teammate. 
Both these stallions had been bro. 
ken young, ‘before they were three 


years old. Both were used rather reg. © 
ularly for, farm: work, tho not exces | 
sively.. Both were allowed to run, at | 


least part of the time; in the pasture 
with other horses. One had been used 


for breeding for ‘four. years and the. 


other six years.. The stallions were 
not “traveled” or even advertised ex 
cept. by the .owner telling neighbors 
that they. could -breed their mares; 
The older stallion had produced nine 
ty-three or. ninety-four colts in the 
first five years. The yo 
thirty-seven colts to his credit in three 
years. :Next year’s ‘crop promised to 
be about twenty-five. 


. Both owners were pleased with their 


investment and method of handling. 
One remarked that his stallion cost 
only about-$300 more than an ordinary 
good gelding whose place he took. 
The other tradéd a seven-year-old stal- 
lion for his as a two-year-old. Neither 
spent much extra time or money if 
Both said 


lion that was proved sound, gentle and 
of good wind .and pulling ability. ! 
wonder if this method of keeping and 
handling a stallion does not have 4 
place in more corn belt communities? 


Brooder House for Drying 
: Corn 





“" Seed corn. should be picked in the 


field before. freezing weather and 


dried carefully so as.to remove excess | 
moisture. . Where only a small amouit 7 

is saved for home use, it usually cal @ 
be strung on wire or on hangers made; 


for the purpose and hung in the attic 
of the house or of the granary. Where 


considerable amounts are to be saved . 


or when the weather is wet and mus 


gy, the use of a small-amount of artifk | 


cial heat. is advisable. — 
Many farmers are making g00 


for this purpose. 


few days in a brooder house or in a 


‘ordinary room with an incubator to 


furnish the -heat...As .a heat much 


above 110 degrees is likely to injure. 


seed corn. vitality, care should be 
=] t the heater get 10? 
hot or to pile the corn too close 
to the heater. As incubators 


brooder houses ordinarily are oa 
only a few days per year, it is g00 


economy to make other use 0 
possible. 





due @ 


of their incubators and brooder houses. | 
If hung from the ~ 
around ~ 


ina 


f them if 
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; 4 iat Educational Exposition 


fifty years ago this fall that 
i fat stock show was held in 
». This year marks the twenty- 
anniversary of the International 
Livestock Exposition as it is now or- 
“ame It is a great educational ex- 
‘position and has steadily grown in fa- 
among both breeders and feeders. 

» management is putting forth ev- 
~ effort to make the International 
ar of greater educational ben- 
Railroads are 










ive feed | 






sed reg. 







Six op ¢ than ever before. 
Tacticg | mag reduced fares. The date this 
Of this ris December 1 to 8. 





Those who attend the International 







v0 Stak wil be more than pleased with the 
or field rtunities for the study of the dif- 
2 ong | "ferent types of livestock which bring 


The 











on the # the greatest profit to the farmer. 

th an. # carload lot classes of feeders and of 
ons, steers, the various cattle 
= plow breeds, the horse show, the hog show 
end of © d the sheep show are all of great 
nder g #™ yalue. The exhibit of the Department 
mixed | of Agriculture, and the grain and hay 
It was #™ ghow, add to the general interest of 
breath. i the International. The International 
Stand @ jg more than merely a livestock show; 





| jt furnishes educational opportunities 
F watch no man interested in farming 


est. 
Using 







are on # can afford to overlook. 
@ was Not the least interesting feature of 
drove the International is the boys’ and girls’ 








. move work. There will be at the exposition 
Tegu- around twelve to fifteen hundred 
vored Four-H Club boys and girls, who have 
earned the right to come by unusual 
n bro- excellence in Four-H Club contests. 
three Every state will be represented. The 
r reg. M@ pig and calf club contests and the 
eXces- exhibits in the Four-H Club building 
un, at are all worth seeing. The older folks 
usture _ will find inspiration in watching these 
. used boys and girls in action. It is an out- 
d the ing which many fathers and sons 
were should plan to take together. This is 
d ex. @ as true of mothers and daughters. 
hbors Our readers who attend may be sure 
1ares; they will get both pleasure and ben- 
nine- rg from the trip..- 
the ‘ 
2 had 
three Wins Missouri Pork Production 
“ Contest : 
their George Tatman, of Cass county, 
iling, Missouri, won the 1928 pork produc- 
cost tion contest with a herd of twenty-one 
inary sows. This is his second year to win 
took. this honor. 
sta # The twenty-one sows produced 191 
ither ‘pigs, or 9.1 per litter, with an average 
y in _ Weight 180 days of 182.12 pounds 
said ‘and an average litter weight of 1,656.4 
stal @ pounds. Last year, the twenty-one 
and ™ sows produced 195 pigs, or 9.3 per lit- 
fee | ‘ter, with an average weight of 180 
and @ pounds and an average litter weight of 
roa @ 1,675.6 pounds. The feed cost was 
ies? @ $631 a hundredweight for 1928, com- 
one with $6.41 a hundredweight for 
! @ ‘Total weight of the 191 pigs was.34,-" 
- 185 pounds and the feed cost totaled 
the - $2,196.21. According to H. M. Gar- 
and ~ lock, of the college, the feed for each 
189 _ hundredweight of gain was equivalent 
unt _ t0 5.57 bushels of corn, 17% pounds of 
eae : Poa. and linseed meal, and pasture 
ade 2 ¥ estimated at 40 cents. 


Tatman used purebred Duroc Jersey 
_ §80ws and a Poland China boar. He 
follows a consistent plan of sanitation, 
Ee ‘feeds corn, shorts and bran until the 
if- | DIGS average eighty pounds, and then 
corn and tankage. 





. | lowa Livestock Shippers to 

ad of Hold Convention 

. ‘f , The ninth annual convention of the 
: tT . dows Cooperative Livestock Shippers’ 
‘3a i will be held at Des Moines 
an nm December 12, 13 and 14, in ac- 





- tordance with a recent decision of the 
which has just been announced. 
important activities of the 

tate shippers’ organization during the 
: year the following maybe in- 
: Participation in railroad rate 
before the Interstate Com- 
ni Commission to protect interests 
growers of livestock in Iowa, first 

8 in the development of uniform 
on and grading, conduct- 














| 





ing auditing department, cooperation 
with cooperative selling agencies at 
terminal markets, and sponsoring 
state-wide educational campaign in co- 
operation with local association offi- 
cials, educational agencies, and farm 
organizations. 

Preliminary plans of the committee 
provide for reports of the solving of 
difficult problems by representative 
officers and managers, and the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 13. Other details of the program 
will be announced as they are pro- 
vided for. 

The officers of the Iowa Cooperative 
Livestock Shippers are as follows: O. 
J. Kalsem, president; A. E. Hursh, 
vice-president; J. C. Williamson, 
treasurer; Knute Espe, secretary. Di- 
rectors are: Pete Peterson, T. R. 
Riehm, D. J. McLaughlin, W. R. John- 
son, Eddie Flatness, S. G. Thompson. 


Road Bonds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What about the section of the road 
bond measure that gives the right to 
make a direct property tax if neces- 
sary to pay off the bonds? 

FARMER. 

Johnson County, Iowa. 








Remarks: Our attorney replies: 

“The constitution requires that 
where bonds are issued by the state 
of Iowa a direct tax levy sufficient to 
retire the same within twenty years 
shall be provided by the authorization 
which by vote of the people directs 
the issuance of bonds. (Iowa State 
Constitution, article vii, section 5.) 
Therefore, under this bill a direct 
property tax is provided. 

“It is, however, further provided 
that if in determining the rate of tax 
annually the executive council finds 
funds on hand in the primary road 
fund sufficient to pay the maturing 
interest and principal for the next 
year the direct tax shall not be levied. 
It is argued by the proponents of the 
bill that since the motor vehicle fees 
and gasoline license fees are forever 
pledged to the retirement of these 
funds that there will always be in the 
primary road fund a sufficient amount 
to pay the maturing interest and prin- 
cipal and that it will, therefore, not 
be necessary to levy a direct property 
tax. (Section 8 of bill.) 

“It is, of course, always possible, 
but in the judgment of those who 
know the figures, not probable, that 
a direct tax will ever be required. 

“The use of the motor vehicle fees 
and the gasoline license fees are guar- 
anteed by the provision that if the 
supreme court finds that these fees 


.can not be used, no bonds shall be is- 


sued. (Section 14 of bill.)” 





Smoke Screens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to call attention to the arti- 
cle, “Herbert Hoover’s Farm,” in the 
October 19 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
as a fair sample of Hoover propagan- 
da. It states he owns a farm of 1,313 
acres. 
acreages we find his minimum crop 
acreage is 1,385 and his maximum is 
1,745 acres. In the first case he has 
72 acres more than 1,313, and in the 
last 360 more than 1,313. Don‘t take 
my word; count it yourself. His 200 
brood sows under such efficient man- 
agement should put 3,400 hogs there 
every twelve months; the 2,500 laying 
hens and the 150 cows ought to occupy 
all the remaining fence corners on 


‘that wonderful farm. Why.should the 


Republican committee make such ex- 
aggerated statements to prove Hoover 
efficiency, in lieu of the fact his only 
fundamental plan for farm relief is 
reduced farm production? If all farm- 
ers were as efficient as he, according 
to his logic farmers would“be far 
worse off than they are. 

The supreme issue in this campaign 
is the farm issue. Henry C. Wallace, 
the greatest friend farmers ever had, 
raised it, and-for the past six years it 
has been the one supreme subject be- 





By adding his various crop- 





nent Farm Construction”. 


and Repair Guide 


MPROVE your farm. Make it more livable, 

more efficient, more valuable. This 64-page 
guide to easy and economical farm construc- 
tion and repair work tells how. Contains 
dozens of valuable suggestions, plans and in- 
structions, Tells how to build concrete hog 
and poultry houses, well platforms, house and 
barn foundations, feeding floors and other 
modern improvements. 


For the most economical and satisfactory, farm im- 
provements, use Ash Grove Cement. It’s “superfine 
and superstrong”. A favorite with building contractors 
throughout the Mid-West because of its high quality, 
extra strength and easy workability. Get it at your 
local Ash Grove dealer, And right now ... before you 
forget ... write for your free farm building guide! 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


FREE Book Coupon 
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ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Founded in 1882 
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fore the people and the congress of 
the United States. November 6 will 
be the final test as to whether the 
policy of farm organizations and the 
majority of the representatives of the 
people of the United States, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, or those of Hoo- 
ver and Coolidge, shall be adopted. 
Be not deceived. If the farmers repu- 
diate their own cause at the ballot 
box, Hoover’s worry over the farm 
problem will have forever passed. 

Prohibition is @ smoke _ screen, 
raised in the south and west, to be- 
cloud the farm issue. Senator Curtis, 
speaking in the east recently, positive- 
ly declared that “under no circum- 
stance could the election of Mr. Smith 
to the: presidency have any effect on 
the status of prohibition in this coun- 
try.” He should know, and his word 
should be as good in the west and 
south ag in the east. 

Don’t forget this. Mr. Hoover has 
made but one definite promise that no 
one disputes, and that is a continuance 
of the Coolidge policies; no thinking 
farmer need be deceived. 

-R. B, SHARP. 

Knox County, Missouri. 





Puzzled 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here is one family who think as Mr. 
Forbes thinks: there is surely no law 
against voting for some one else if you 
feel you can’t stomach Smith or Hoo- 
ver, and I rather suepect Mr. Norman 
Thomas has some votes coming that 
he doesn’t really expect. 

Al Smith says that the president 
can’t do anything about liquor, but 
evidently a would-be president can 
promise all the “57 varieties” of farm 
relief. Do you remember the man who 








| was “cook, and the captain bold, and 


the mate’—also crew? Coolidge has 
been president and also supreme court 
by spells, but I will bet Hoover can go 
him one better and be president, court 
and cabinet. I know a woman who 
says she is going to shut her eyes 
when she votes, and I think we might 
all as well do likewise. ~ 

My brother, who speaks his mind 
bluntly, says Al Smith won’t be so 
brave (if elected) when he gets “a 
Tring in his nose.” 

ANOTHER PUZZLED WOMAN. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 





“Depend on Hoover” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To my view, we are in imminent 
danger of an industrial flattening out. 
I believe industry is getting nearly as 
far from the ground as Iowa farmers 
were immediately after the war and 
speculation is about as frenzied in in- 
dustrial securities as it was in farm 
lands. The effect on farmers of-an in- 
dustrial collapse would make the post- 
war agricultural deflation look like a 
plugged dime. If there is a man in 
the world that has the necessary 
breadth of view and the ability to 
steer us past these rocks, that man 
is, I firmly believe, Herbert Hoover. 

I not only believe in Hoover’s abil- 
ity, I believe just as firmly in his sin- 
cerity. Therefore, my advice to the 
farmers of Iowa is to depend on Hoo- 
ver to steer us from impending ¢a- 
lamities as well as to furnish us the 
utmost possible in permanent agricul- 
tural relief.. Your McNary-Haugen bili 
is a very temporary and cumbersome 
relief with a recoil equal to an army 
mule. E. L. GILBERT. 

Kossuth County, Iowa, 











































Every Time You Drive 
You Take This Chance 


AGAIN, a seemingly safe auto drive 
is ended in tragedy. Three lives 
crushed out instantly. Four folks 
laid up in the hospital for weeks. 


Accidents like this are increasing! Over 
500,000 autoists are killed or injured every 
year. And there are a hundred OTHER 
ways in which you may be seriously injured 
any hour of any day. For farm work is 
hazardous. 1 farmer in 8 is badly hurt 
every year. 

It’s risky business to go without an ac- 
cident policy these days. An injury may 
come anytime, anywhere. It may cost you 
hundreds of dollars. 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


Don’t leta bad injury cost you a lot of money. 
Investi; mb mente eens Accident policy. Costs 
ess ed valley h pide yo: NT: 

as ony olicy holders mil- 
lions of "i Every claim — t s 
paid promptly Pays every © want capa- 











day you are laid ble men over 21 
for details. Seo what po paller for good terri- 
holders say. Don ’t put it of sory. rite 
---send coupon Ni wh or facts. 
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Pane wt me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 







































“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page 6) 
half way to his mouth when a thought 
struck him. Of whom did that serving 
girl remind him? 

He set the spoonful down. The girl at 
Young’s Ferry, of course. That was a 
queer experience. Mark wondered where 
the girl was now. Had she run off, as 
she threatened? 

He shook his head. He hoped not. A 
queer experience, he repeated to himself. 
There he had been on board “The Deep 
River” on the way north. It was about 
eight at night. The boat had pulled in to 
a little landing in northern Missouri, to 
land some kegs of hardware. Mark had 
gone ashore to stretch his legs, had 
walked up and down the levee just out 
of the way of the roustabouts, as he 
watched idly the dark bulk of the river as 
it slid past, the flare of torches on the 
wharf, the hurrying movements of the 
crew as they rolled the kegs ashore. 


SITE 








HEN someone had rushed up to him in 
the darkness. There was the rustle of 
skirts, and the voice—strained, low- 
pitched but quite feminine—to show it 
was a woman addressing him. Mark, 
somewhat flustered, got his hat off and 
asked her to repeat her request. 
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made Our 
ROLLING TA BLE aa ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor 
out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 
of satisfied users say The Buller 
All-Steel Saw Frame is the 
best. Made for front end of 
sizes Tamarattoen where 
we have no ler, Write for free 
BULLER ‘COUPLER ‘CO., DEPT. 0, HILLSBORO, KANSAS 
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Please ‘mention ‘Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





“Kin I go on your boat, suh?” she asked 


| again, and her hurry and agitation were 


evident enough so that Mark looked in- 
stinctively over her shoulder to see if 
anyone were following her. 

Mark started to say he was not an of- 
ficer of the boat. She paid no attention, 
and burst in: 

“IT could do a right smart bit of work, 
suh. No money, tho, I’m sorry, suh. Mis- 
tah Cawdon, my step fatheh, won’t let 
me have none. And T jest must, p’int 
blank, get away from this town.” 

Mark began again. He explained that 
he was not an officer, but a passenger. 
He would be glad to point out the mate 
to her, tho he feared—— 

She stared at him a second, then put her 
head against a box of goods beside her 
and burst into a storm of weeping. Grief 
and despair and rage all seemed.to be in 
the paroxysm that ‘shook her. 

Mark could think of nothing to do but 
to tell her that the mate was nearby and 
that he would bring him to her. He was 
moving away with that in mind when she 
put out a hand to stop him. 

“Don’t,” she said, “don’t. I cain’t get 
my dander up to do it again. I been 
tryin’ to mek myself ask a steamboat of- 
ficer that fo’ six weeks. [I cain’t do it 
again, not now.” 

She began to wipe her eyes and to 
straighten her dress. It was dark enough 
so that Mark’s only impression of her 
was that she had dark eyes and hair, that 
she was small, and that he would remem- 
ber that voice again, no matter where he 
heard it. 

“No lady would do a thing like that,” 
she added mournfully; “but, then, I cain’t 
afford to be a lad}. Them nigger wench- 
es on board there get work to do; they can 
go where they like. Why cain’t I——” 

She sniffed again. Mark asked sympa- 
thetically: 

“Haven’t you any people to look after 
you, miss?” 

She was obviously young, so that was a 
fair question. She shoox her head. 

“No folks now, suh. Malaria. Nothin’ 
but a step-fatheh, and [fd rather have no 
folks at all.”’ 

She looked at him in silence for a min- 
ute, then went on: 

“Tl neveh see you again, suh, and I 
should apologize for making a going-on 
like this. I don’t get any sort of treat- 
ment heah, no more’n a nigger or a yellow 
dog. Some day I’m goin’ to leave sudden. 
If I cain’t work my way, T’ll go some 
otheh way. I tell you, suh, if I cain’t 
make it no otheh, I’d even go so far as 
to ask some gentleman to marry me and 
take me up river.” 

She paused, to Mark’s growing embar- 
rassment. 

“T tell you, suh, get me a little more 
desperate, and I might even take up with 
you.” 

This, Mark perceived, to his relief, was 
a threat to the absent step-father and 
not an invitation to him. He noted, with 
some irritation, that evidently a second 
look at him proved to her that he was too 
young and too unimpressive to be worth 
considering. Or so he interpreted that 
“even.” 

“I wish I might whelp you, miss,’”’ he 
said, with some real feeling in his voice. 
Her youth and her despair reminded him 
of days in his own life, not far past. He 
hesitated—he had very little money; then 
went on: 

“Perhaps I could lend you steamboat 
fare——” 
He leaned forward anxiously and saw 
her shake her head. Behind him, voices 
bawled. 
“Your boat’s going, suh,” “she reminded 
him. “Best get aboard. Thank you ‘kinad- 
ly, suh, but I couldn’t do that. I reckon 
I’m a bit ‘teched in the head tonighf. the 
way T act. You won’t let on to anybody, 
will you?” 
He said that of course he wouldn’t, and 
held out his hand. ‘Very small, very pa- 
thetic, hers seemed. 

*Good-bye,” he called and ran for the 

plank. ‘Good luck!” 

She did not answer. He could make | 





out her figure as “The Deep River’ pulled 
















Midwestern Farmer Says-- 


“Guldnt Farm 
Without Telephone’ 


“The telephone is one of the most useful 
of farm improvements ...~ I could not think 
of farming without one,” says a successful 
Midwestern farmer. 


Farmers are quick to endorse labor and 


time savers ... the automobile, up-to-date 
farm machinery, radio, telephone . . . all of 
which are developments of science and big 
business organizations, 


ThisCompany furnishestelephone service 


in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota. It is one of 24 Associated Com- 
panies of the Bell System ...a part of a 
nation-wide system of communication. 


These Bell Companies and many others 
which connect with them are all linked 
together to provide a national service. Because 
the whole Bell System stands behind your 
telephone you are assured of being able to talk 
clearly, quickly and at reasonable cost not 
only with neighbors but with persons every- 
where throughout the nation. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL @) TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Trade in your wornout batteries for our new five-year guaranteed Sioux 
Batteries . . . unusually long-life unit, the result of 15 years’ experience. 
Port Orfored Cedar Insulation Pure Lead and best Lead Oxides insures beavy-type 
plate construction: .Can't be 


and prices. Mention size and make of your old battery 








SAVE FROM $40.00 TO $80.00 ON NEW 


FARM LIGHT BATTERY 


rugged service. Be sure to write for full 


SIOUX B ATTERY & MFG. co. 
Sioux City, Iowa 











Navyequipment for circular for 2c stam 
: Establihed 158 + ti 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 





CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 
Cuts Mitten Costs in Half 


It keeps frost out in cold mornings, and pre 
vents sand burr festering and blood poison- 
ing. Itsavesyourgrip 
and keeps arms from 


501 Bway, N.Y. City getting tired. 


arms and other Army 








CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 
costsonly 50ca bottle 





with a money-back 
guarantee. 

thousands of satisfied 
huskers ast vear. 
Buy it from your mit- 
ten dealer or write to 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Migr. 
Minden, Nebraska 
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_ ig the critter, right enough. 


 Shrank back against the wall. 
_ With the lantern passed first; he did not 
- look around. White stopped to latch the 
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m. So long as he could make her 
e did not move. 





‘ARK thought again, as he finished 
pis meal, what hard luck she was 
What a contrast, for instance, with 
if, He was his own master; he had 
y enough for a mining outfit; there 
no reason why he couldn’t start in at 
‘once to make his fortune. 

fie had come into the tavern late, after 

regular meal was over. Half a dozen 

who had finished earlier at the rough 

table where Mark now sat alone, 
gathered around the fireplace with a 
pipe and a glass apiece. As ‘he ate, Mark 
pad heard their talk with half an ear. 
Now he began to listen in earnest. 
| hey were talking about horse thieves. 
~ hat unexplained incident with White at 
" the tavern in the morning, and the words 
of the old trapper, had created an un- 
' gasiness in Mark that sprang to atten- 
tion at their words. 
" «of course it’s the old gang,”” one was 

saying. ‘“‘We should have struck straight 
' for the Charleston ferry. Might have been 





| gchance then. By now, they’ve run them 


across into the timber some place in 
gon county. And of course that sher- 
iff is worthless.” 

“Seared, anyway,” put in another. “I 
foubt he’s in cahoots with them, but it’s 
eertaim he’s afraid to fight ’em.” 

«What about what this fellow told us 
this afternoon?’ asked a third. “He 


j aims it’s a new gang. Claims he saw a 


fellow on Anders’ buckskin riding north 
” 

The first speaker shook his head. “We'll 
find it’s Brown’s gang,” he declared, “and 
much good that’ll do us. And there’s lots 
of buckskin horses—tho not so many with 
a white blaze on his chest and a scar on 
his right hip.” 

He took a long drink and went on: 

“tt might be that they’re getting too 
eock-sure. One of their men might fig- 
ure we had give up, and ride even a stolen 
hoss north to another stealing. It might 
happen. Well, we'll watch out for “him. 
If we could make just one of Brown’s 
men stretch hemp, it’d be worth all the 
horses.” 

“Juries let ’em off over at Bellevue,” 
hazarded another. 

The first man laughed. 

“This ain’t Bellevue, and there won’t 
be no jury,” he declared. 

There was a murmur of approval at 
this. Several men stepped into the next 
room to refill their glasses. Under the 
cover of the commotion, Mark slipped out. 

He meant to look for that scar on the 
buckskin’s right hip. The white splash 
on the chest he remembered. Of course, 
it couldn’t be the same horse, but per- 
haps it was just as well to make sure. 

Mark said this to himself over and over 
as he walked softly toward the stable. It 
was as if repeating the phrase helped 
make it true. Just the same, he kept in 
the shadow and walked on his toes. For 
some reason, he felt he would rather not 


_ de seen, 


HW log stable loomed up, black under 

the trees. At one end, thin slits of 
light glowed in the darkness. Mark heard 
men talking. Someone was in the stable 
with a lantern—and near the stall where 
the buckskin had been left. 

He crept up to the door and peered in. 
Two men were studying his mount. One 
had the lantern raised high. 

“Sear and blaze,” he commented. “This 
T’ll tell the 
boys, and then we'll have a word with 
the young fellow who rode him in.” 

He turned to the other, a tall man with 
&@ square, ruddy face. 

ou did us a good turn,” he declared. 


} - “Come in and have a drink.” . 


Mark grew cold. 
Buckskin White. 


The two came toward the door. 


The tall man was 


Mark 
The man 





a r. As he turned toward Mark, he 
a, stepped back a pace and fumbled 


ais hip. 
“hel Ridgway,” said Mark, in a thin, 


ice. 
Vhite stiffened. His hand was still at 
It. Then he peered closer at Mark, 
after the disappearing lantern, and 
men Whispered hoarsely: 
vet him saddled. I'll get you out of 


ran after the other man. 
; did not move. It’s a stolen horse, 
s to himself over and over; it’s a 
hea and they’ll hang the man 
Fthe es him. Of course, he could prove 
em, he could show them the bill of 
But they wouldn’t listen; they were 
@ hanging. He felt dizzy, sick at 
omach. The thoughts ran around in 
ne like crazy squirrels. 
ey.” he found White shaking: him. 
7 + you fool!” he was crying at 
lod ear in a raging whisper. ‘They 
“gd re upstairs, and are taking their 
be you out.’’- . 
I didn’t steal the horse,” Mark 
as if-he had forgotten White 
Nd the animal to him. 
~~ Said White, with a grim chuckle, 
y'll hang you for it just the same. 
wd and get out of this country. 
Ro law here. You won't be safe 
Wisconsin line.” 
Still -stood with his knees limp. 
“ged to rouse himself as he heard 
Ing the horse out. 
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An investment of 28c reduced cost 
of pork production $1.31 per cwt. 


THESE are the pigs used in this test. Photo- 


graphed at 100 pounds. 


From 50 to 100 pounds they got no Tonic. 
From 100 to 200 pounds they got Tonic. 


Throughout the test they had all the ear 
corn they would eat, and slop, consisting of 8 
parts middlings, 1 part tankage, 1 part oil meal, 


and water. 


This experiment was conducted with these 
five pigs to determine the amount of feed re- 

















quired for 100 lbs. gain when fed both with 


and without Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 


WITHOUT TONIC. From 50 Ibs. to 100 Ibs. 
These pigs, without Tonic, required 411 Ibs. of 
feed to make 100 lbs. gain. They gained 1.1 Ibs. 


per day. 


WITH TONIC. From 100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. 
These same pigs, with Tonic, required only 386 
ibs. of feed to make 100 Ibs. gain, and they gained 


1.8 lbs. per day. 


The remarkable thing about this test is that it 
required less feed to put on the second 100 pounds, 
with Tonic, than it did the first 100 lbs. without 


Tonic. 





Same shoats at 200 Ibs. 


Note: 


Shoats at 100 Ibs. 








Profs. Henry and Morrison (“Feeds and Feeding— 
Page 599”) show that in 500 feeding trials made by experiment 
farms throughout the country, pigs from 100 to 200 pounds re- 
gine 59 Ibs. more feed to reac 
0 Ibs. to 100 Ibs. Lgboay time required 87 days. 
gain 1.15 lbs. per pig per 


100 pounds gain than from 
Average 
ay. 


While the hogs in this test consumed 73 pounds 


feeding trials. 


less feed from 100 to 200 pounds, each pig gained 
over one-half pound more per day than in the 500 


It required only 56 days for these pigs to gain 


from 100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs., or 31 days less than the 


average required in the 500 feeding trials. 


Your hogs may be wormy and unthrifty, or you 
may feel that they are making satisfactory gains. 


Regardless of their present condition, they will 
make greater and cheaper gains if given Dr. Hess 





Improved Stock Tonic with their feed. 


This Tonic is not a feed. It will not take the 
place of feed, and no feed will take the place of 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 


No salt or additional minerals are required when 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is fed. 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic— 
Increased gain over 1% pound per: pig per day. 
Saved 73 Ibs. of feed or $1.31 per 100 Ibs. gain. 
Saved 31 days in time. 
The Tonic cost only 28c per pig. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


Appetizer, Worm Expeller and Mineral Balance— 
all combined in one product 


Adopt our plan of continuous feeding of this Tonic for at least 60 days and see what 
it means to you in increased thrift and gains. It will require 2% Ibs. of Tonic for 
60 days and cost but 25c for each 100-lb shoat. See your local Dr. Hess dealer today. 








RESEARCH FARM 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. - 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





“Take the road to the right, and keep 
going!”’ White warned. 

He shoved Mark into the saddle and 
put the reins in his hands. He gave the 
buckskin a slap on the hip. 

“Ride hard!” he cried. ‘‘They’s a rope 
behind you!” 

(Continued next week) 





HOGS CAN USE DAMAGED GRAIN 

The season’s toll of damaged grain can 
be converted into profits by careful feed- 
ing of the injured wheat, oats, rye or corn 
to hogs, it is suggested by George E. 
Hunt, of the swine husbandry division, 
— of agriculture, University of Ili- 
nois. a 

“Good quality wheat, ground, is about 
equal in value to corn for swine feeding. 
Shrunken wheat and salvage wheat often 
are to be had for a low price. If wheat 
is not shrunken too badly, it may be equal 
in value to sound wheat or barley. Wheat 
damaged in elevator fires varies in value, 
depending upon the extent of the injury 
by smoke and charring. When damaged 
wheat is being fed, the ration should be 
balanced, just as is done in the feeding 
of corn. A protein supplement similar to 
that fed along with corn should be used. 
Also, the wheat should be ground. If the 
ground wheat makes too sticky a mass in 
the pig’s mouth, it would be advisable to 
feed the ground wheat in the form of a 
thin slop. 

“Unlike damaged wheat, damaged oats 
must be fed with more precaution to 
swine, depending upon the extent of the 
damage. Damaged oats should not make 
up more than one-third of the ration. 
Preferably, oats should be fed in an even 





smaller proportion the extent of feeding 
depending upon the damage. It is unwise 
to feed damaged oats to brood sows at 
farrowing time and during the suckling 
period. It also is unwise to feed them to 
sucking pigs. Slightly damaged oats can 
be fed in small proportions to growing, 
fattening stock. 

“Rye that has been damaged -slightly 
may be fed to swine, altho even good 
quality rye has a slightly lower, feeding 
value than wheat, corn or barley. It is 
best to feed rye coarsely ground or rolled. 
It is a rather unpalatable feed and many 
farmers mix rye with corn or barley to in- 
crease its palatability. The rye, of course, 
should be supplemented with a protein 
mixture. Care should be taken to avoid 
feeding hogs, especially pregnant sows, 
rye contaminated with ergot. 

“Corn that has been frosted before the 
grain was mature is a good feed for swine. 
Pound for pound, the dry matter in soft 
corn is equal to that in mature corn. The 
soft corn is used to best advantage in the 
winter time.” 





STORING APPLES 


In storing apples, many farmers make 
the mistake of trying to save second grade 
apples. Only first grade apples should be 
stored. Apples which have the skin bro- 
ken, whether it be by insect sting, stem 
puncture or bruise, spoil quickly. Blue 
mold, which causes from 85 to 90 per cent 
of apple rot, gains access to the fruit thru 
skin abrasions. On the other hand, apples 
which have the skin intact are nearly im- 
mune to blue mold. In a barrel of apples 
contaminated by this fungus disease, prac- 
tically all of the infected apples will be 
found to have a skin puncture, . 
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Eight great days and nights! 
$75,000 in prizes! Champions meet 
champions in the “Supreme Court 
of Stockdom”. Thrilling Horse 
Shows, afternoons and evenings. 


Reduced Railroad Rates! 
1% Fare for Round Trip 
FREE PARKING 
In a Guarded Auto Park 


Beef Cattle—Dairy Cattle—Draft 
op hike Lage Dg tioren: 
eep—Mules—Dogs— vern- 
ment Exhibits—Nevional' Congress 

" of Vocational Agricultural Schools 
—4-H Club ibits— Industrial 
Show—Auction Sales, Cattle and 
Hogs—Music and Entertainment! 


KANSAS CITY 
\ November~17-24 


_Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 102 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 

eneral price level. In most cases, the 
ailure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
present price 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 








Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders ... 


HOGS—At Chicag 
Heavy hogs . 
Light hogs . 
Pigs 
Sows 




















“(rough) _ 
SHEEP—At Chicago 











WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at pete 183] 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 108} 


GRAIN 


At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On towa Farms— 

















MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 165} 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 177 
Bran, at Kansas City 144 
Shorts, at Kansas City 138 


HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 135] 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 139 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 147 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 
Cotton, at New 

Eggs, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chi 


























FUTURES—At Chicago 
December 126 
NS eee eee 122 

Oats— 
December 98 
May 92 

Wheat— 
December 
M 


112 
121 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 

—— fir (f. o. b. Wash- 








ngto 
Yellow p 
- 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cement. 





FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of September 245 100 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York . 144 168 

Industrial ‘stocks ... Riki 341 133 

Railroad stocks 127 101 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn a oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 recent of pre-war normal and on 
eattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
aze dad workman is now gettin 
about 63:8 cents an hour, as com 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
‘hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
‘of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 

Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 

war as city labor. 








| 
| 





FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.41 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 

_ the percentage for the week ending 
Oct. 13, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 104 per cent, grain 108 per 
cent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 95 
per cent, ore 108 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 23€ 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Chicago 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and . prime— 
Last week . 16.25|17.00/15.38 
Week before 16.38}17.00/15.88 
Good— 


en ib ee 14.62/15.25/13.50 
Week before 14.62/15.25/13.75 


Medium— 
Last week .............{12.38/12.75/11.25 
Week before 12.38/13.00/11.38 
9.75/10.00| 9.00 


Common— 
10.50] 9.12 


ee erereee 





Last week ° > 
Week before 9.7 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 11.75/12.25/11.75 
Week before 11.88/12.38/11.75 
Cows— | | 
TABt: WERK oc cccccccccc| Ste} 9.00} 
Week before 9.38] 9.3 
Bulls— 
Last week 9.25 
Week before 9.12 
Canners and cutters— 
5.88 
6.38 


-/16.62 
- - (16.62! 


13.62 
13.75 
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>__Soto 2S 
no 


Last week 

Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 

Last week 

Week before 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week 

Week _ before 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week b 

Light lights 
Last week 
Week before 

Smooth and rough 

heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 

Last week 

Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
Week before 


up)— 


ctor 


gogo 699000 
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ao 
rot Gon 
00 6600 
= 00 
oot wr 


eee 
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aS 
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<2 00 
boot 
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Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last, week . 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before more 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last-week 5.75 
Week before 5.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


10.08 
10.12 
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Kansas City || 














Mixed clover, 
st week i ink ey ee 
Week before eee 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week somes 


23.00| 23.75 
23.00/23.75 


-}21.50/ 22.75 
21.50/22.75 


st ek A 19.00/21.25: 
bee $ before .........{19.00/21.25 
4] 


Alfalfa, 
Last 14.50/19.00 
14.50/19.00 


Last week ...... PTs ay |) Be Pe 5 
"Week before 7.50] 7.75 


Ww 
Alfalfa, choice— 


o. 2— 
Week ....... 

















| Wheat, No. 2 hard 


woo oro NO 





Total 7 











Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week _ before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1. .90 
Week before ../1.04 -95 


t 
on 
me 


. 


Week before 01% 
Oats— 


Last week ....| .44 40 
Week before | 42 40% 
oie's | dine -60 
67 -63 
Rye— el 


Last week ..../1.03%%4| .97 
Week before ../1.04%| .98 








Last week vee [1.13% 1.08 
Week before ../1.16%4|1.07% 


FEEDS 

















Miwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 








Bran— 
Last week... ./30.75/28.50/28.25|31.00 
Week before. .|30.50|26.75|27.75/31.00 


Shorts— 
Last week... .|30.75/33.50/28.25|39.00 
Week before. .|30.25/31.25/27.75/39.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week.... 35.00) 
Week before.. -00! 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week -before.. 
Gluten— 
Last 
Week before..|..... BE ores 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











| 
180.00'70.00 
180.00/70.00 














STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
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Week end’g 
Sept. 28, ’28 
Week end’ 
Oct. 5, ’28 
Week end’g 
Oct. 12, ’28 


July 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 12, 
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Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Ohio 
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corn | | | 

belt states..! 79.1 98.1 87.0! 90.8 

Week ending October 12, 1928, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending October 14, 1927: Iowa, 104.7 
per cent; Illinois, 93.7; Missouri, 55.4; Ne- 
braska, 120.8; Kansas, 119.9; Indiana, 61.2; 
Ohio, 41.1; total, seven corn belt states, 
95.5 per cent. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
474%4c, week before 4514c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 235c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 38c, week before 
35%ec; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last -week 28c, week be- 
fore 27c: broilers, last week 27c, week 
before 26%4c; geese, last week 211%6c, week 
before 1816c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 





| per cent. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
— last week for 93%c, week before 
BC. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.80, week be- 
fore $13.86. Chicago—Last week $11.55, 
week before $11.55. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago ae 3 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.30, 
and cotton at New York 19.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 62%c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 34%c, and 
wheat 97c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
October were 8,035,000 bushels, as com- 

red with 6,366,000 bushels for the week 

fore and 7,094,000 ‘bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in October were 41,000 bushels, as 
compared with 13,000 bushels for the week 
before and 32,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exnorts of oats the third 
week in October were 795, bu 
compared with 554.000 ‘ 
week before and 31,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 














Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 84 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 116 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 


percentage of ten-year average for Pa 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed. 


week by week forthe past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten-yem 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 








| 


Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 





August 31 to Sept. 
September 7 1 
September 14 
September 21 
September 29 
October 5 to 
October 12 to 
October 19 to 


‘| 


Chi 
exes) Chicos? 





TCATTLE 


August 31 to Sept. 6 
September 7 to 13 
September 
September 
September 
October 5 
October 12 
October 19 














SHEEP 


August 31 to Sept. 6 
September 7 to 13 
September 14 
September 21 
September 29 
October 5 to 
October 12 to 
October 19 to 














August 31 to 
September 7 
September 14 
September 21 
September 29 
October 5 to 11 
October i2 to 
October 19 to 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 














CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











October 
October 
October 
October 
October 2 
October 2 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 











October 19 
October : 
October 2 
October 2 
October 2 
October 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


_ Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $4 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
October were 12,581,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,631,000. pounds for the week 
before and 4,907,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in October were 3,113,000 
pounds, as compared with 5,629,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,618,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





DON’T WRITE, WIRE! 
Teacher: “If you never learn to write, 
how will you be able to carry on corre- 

spondence when you grow up?” 
Johnny: “I won’t have to do any writ- 
ing, because all of my folks live right in 
town.” ¢ 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


100 Baths 














a pasa ve 1010520 





oe BREW ARS 


HOTEL MONTROSE| 











d | = AWAY Ys 
gy Tels how others ‘s : Joshaway Crabapple says: gS rb, g. 





e made extra “Many a voter who has always 
from hogs. (2) a been wedded to his party claims ° . 
Ee this year it was only a com- What zt means in the problem 
how farm fo! panionate marriage.” 


built up soil fer- P 
iversifying crops : of Orderly Marketin 
Hy by diversifying crops and ae HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST f J Bi Ss ee 


* TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
oman you can use to in pees ogg 8 Insurance pole ontety sebetiog pocorn 
oa less: eithean ts : ot x Fees it wi nction with increasing effectiveness as “Farm 
farm folks. Crowded full (eo ne See ae: 
| of practical suggestions and = ff The net Rage idea in all such plans is the storing of surplus crops 
: proved ideas you can use to save EE }/ against the time when supply and demand may be more nearl 
work. You should read them. I matched; to prevent glutted raarkets and ruinous prices. That su 
Mailed free, postage paid. Send g Nari crops may be safely carried in storage and held for a favorable 
today. Z ~€ \\ —ae time, a is See ee — . pees 
AS: Z \ even on the present scale would not possible but for Leg 
4 RED BRAND FENCE f A Reserve Insurance. 
 “Galv tod" —Copper Bearing Z 5 == |< In such manner does Legal i 
. ; ' av gal Reserve Insurance serve the entire 
- 4gthe first choice of careful buy- : iz- le Agricultural Industry. It serves the individual fa~mer by providing 
ers. They know copper bearing & » him a guarantee of ample funds to meet all liabilities under the 
and heavier zinc ‘‘Galvan- d licy, at all times; by its leadership in rural fire prevention and 
coating make RED : —— e protection; by rendering a great testing and research service 
BRAND last years longer; that ———— through the Underwriters’ Laboratories; by maintaining staffs of 
picket-like stays, wavy crimps, Ber cs : a experts devoting their time to the removal of farm fire hazards; 
can’t-slip knots help keep it ; ————— by providing trained investigators to protect farm homes from 
straight, trim, tight; that full == the depredations of incendiaries; by sponsoring National Fire 
ppuge, Sarge —— ea = — = 2 Prevention Week; and in many other ways. 
hog a The companies named below are Legal Reserve companies. They 


contribute to the broad service rendered by Legal Reserve Insur- 
ance, and they write the kind of insurance you need for your farm. 





Chie 
Chicago 





ee 











years on any Contest closes November 6, so send your ‘ . 
makes extra posteards right away. These companies are represented in your community by agents 
In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will specializing in farm insurance. You can easily get in touch with 
be awarded for the full amount of the such an agent. He will serve you well in all matters relating to 
prize tied in each tying contest. Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm and Cyclone Insurance. 





THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL Write for free copy of booklet—“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


“Pull over to the curb!” growled the 
traffic policeman. 


mane ee FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


“I just wanted to ask you,” said the . 
‘etc albcnathaien, ““C &Wuck nint Gitte Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


had taught you how to drive, that’s all.” 


Empire Oil-Burning . oven THe WALLS 
T. 1 k Hi at er Ps z : Home Insurance Company, New York Insurance Company of North America 

at Co = The picture on the screen showed a | Security Insurance Company, New Haven Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

poor old woman, cast off by her cruel chil- | Aetna Insurance Company Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

dren, trudging wearily along the road. Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co, Continental Insurance Company 

The pathos of it brought tears to the eyes {eneticon Suamsence Company Great American Insurance Company 

Sea ao alt aeedieds WOriai who cat “with | owa National Fire Insurance Company Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
3 : National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford United States Fire Insurance Co. 

her little boy in one of the front rows. Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

The boy had heard his mother sob. 

“Don’t worry, ma,’’ he said comforting- 
ly. ‘‘When I grow up to be a man, I 
pea let you go to the poorhouse like ‘When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

at. 

*“‘Won’t you, dear? What will you do?” 

“Tll get you a taxi.” 





Representing 




















pasetect srorovensst ever made in tank 
1 
on one 


anytank. Burns 14 to 16 hours OTOL 4 
tnegalog herons: (Novsparine estes | | |, 200 SYMPTOMS || Safe Storage of Corn ana Grain 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Sa “How do you live?” 


feed—pays for itself tedly. — BS aS Poe) e 
EMPIRE HON-FREEZABLE Hoa WarERER || 0 ro%S Graces wee ee ™ | Means Extra Dollars Profit 


Regry galvanized tron— gal. capacity. 1 burner directly a wolf, then I am as tired as a dog and 
te eam paed pot etare> geeeby rte seein sleep like a bear.” 

same feed. FARMER AGENTS “You had better consult a veterinary A PORTABLE CORN CRIB 
surgeon.” - 





| : bp proper curing: and safe storage = corn 

| and grain mean extra profit for every farmer. 

3 c asi mipichtep reap eats i io Eee of on ee < oda a “e 
~ hivalrous Gentlemen (to man who has gh ‘ : “es tional portable corn crib that can be moveé 

yf ony og Ban cea just settled in the seat he had vacated): | me & possormner from field to field when you are going to feed 

q ’ “Pardon me, sir, but I meant that seat - hogs and cattle. When you change your pas- 

-~| for this lady here.” 3 ture, simply move the crib to the new pas- 

. ot gee aee , : geet * “ ture. It can also be used for storing seed 

Big Man: It’s quite all right; that’s | # corn. The photo at the left shows this new 

my wife.” : 3 : sectional portable crib. It is built of No. 1 

a West Coast fir dimension lumber. Entire out- 

TOMMY THINKS SO : side is painted. All sections are bolted. Roof 

- - wt is covered with three-ply asphalt saturated 











Z rene" ‘ * Teacher: “Tommy, you’ve not done a : e=_ patented roofing. There is a roof ventilator 
“te iy yy? : stroke of work this morning, and I’ve told : : and the large size has an air shaft running 
EGER you again and again that the devil finds oS : from the floor to roof ventilator. One roof 
work for idle hands to do.” section is hinged to turn back. This will per- 

mit filling with an elevator. 


Ay: 
‘ Tommy: ‘Yes’m.” : . 
: So \ seni P There are two sizes—800 and 1,200-bushel capacity. Prices are $115 and $145, 
1] Your Raw Furs LOREnOE. Them: Sie: We pone LORE. Pee respectively. The 800-bushel crib is 15 feet in diameter and 9 feet high. The 
- and write that out twenty times. 1,20-bushel size is 15 feet in diameter and 12 feet high. 
TO 


MUCH IN DEMAND STORE YOUR GRAIN 


| 14 Brown: “Have you seen the latest in- | The illustration at the right shows the new 
pert N. Roseel sros | NC. vention?” sectional portable granary. The material and 
Jones: ‘No, what is it?’ specifications are the same as the corn crib. 


SAINT PAUL ,MINN. Brown: “A collar button with a little Capacities of granaries are 1,200 and 1,800 
IR NC MOST MONEY phonograph inside that will call out when | eels gio are priced to fit your purse at 


rons sto = dark eek under the bed: Full instructions for setting up are sent with 
Here I am! Here I am! each crib or granary. Two men can put one up 
er eae in a few hours. 

2 TRUSTING TO LUCK ? This company, has She encleenrs on to manu- 
After Marjorie and Maryetta had gone acture an stribute these cribs and granaries. 

; An early order will assure prompt delivery. 
Prepare for | to bed, a piercing wail, followed by sobs, Send remittance with order. Write Post Office 
came from the direction of their room and shipping station plainly. If you wish ship- 
upstairs, Their mother hurried up to see ment sent C. O. D., advise name of Bank where 


Better Cro S what the trouble might be. } you wish draft sent. 
p Marjorie (crying): ‘‘Maryetta hit me in 


the stomach!” FILL IN THE COUPON TODAY 


Four Leat 
Hall to and tas en Sc meets, apoited Mother: “Maryetta, why did you hit ee a Se ape a NE A RS ee ee ee ee en eee iets 
legume seeding in the spring Marjorie in the stomach?” ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY, ONAWA, IOWA. 


hon bring big One Maryetta: ‘Well, mother, you don’t 
oy . reased oat need to think I’m going to get up and | Please send me crib Check square if you 0 
turn on the light just to see where to | granary wish more particulars. 

Rock Phosphate is hit her.” 
nature's source of phosphorus. 


7 It returns your money and 
rp % big profit. Write for THE REASON WHY * 
particulars. Mother: “Billy, why are you making 


or hos Pp your little ‘brother cry?” 

P hate Company Bill¥: ‘I’m not. He’s dug a hole and 
fasurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. he’s crying because he can’t bring it 
into the house.” 


j j 
| 
+} 


ELS 7. 
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Look for what you need 
hat you wish through these columns 


Readers Market 








one word, 


RATE 10c PER WORD 722, Nae AND Appaxss | 
i  gounae’ as 


gg wt eag. Mages = adn po ge 
fe charge for a minimum of twenty 


accompany order. 


“gk eulp odcg pot incr than Phareday, ight days before react ogg 


your advertisement 


Whe: 
Ms and increases sales. 













SCHEDULE OF RATES 




















Number : 
Words Number Insertions 
1 3 4 8 13 
20 ......|$2.00)$4.00/$6.00/$ 8.00)$16.00/$26.00 
3 res 2.10] 4.20) 6.30| 8.40) 16.80] 27.30 
|) Relea ors 2.20} 4.40) 6.60) 8.80) 17.60| 28.60 
23 ......] 2.30] 4.60] 6.90) 9.20) 18.40 -90 
SE os Sane «| 2.40| 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 ~«-] 2.50] 5.00) 7.50) 10.00] 20.00} 32.50 
26 --+| 2.60] 5.20) 7.80) 10.40} 20.80] 33.80 
27 «eee| 2.70} 5.40] 8.10) 10.80) 21.60) 35.10 
-28 ......} 2.80} 5.60) 8.40) 11.20) 22.40] 36.40 
29 ......{| 2.90] 5.80] 8.70) 11.60) 23.20] 37.70 
30 ......} 3.00} 6.00) 9.00] 12.00) 24.00] 39.00 

















No advertisement for less than $ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade ‘municipal .and 
corporation ‘bonds. Write for list ‘of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7:30 
er cert. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOLEY BROTHERS, 1020 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. Long experience in the produce 
business has given us an outlet where we 
are in a position to obtain the highest 
prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 

















HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





OLD established firm wants help in every 

locality. Prefer experienced hog feed- 
ers, that are well acquainted with feeders 
and hog raisers, to work with our service 
men. We furnish car. Pay salary _or 
commission. Can work spare time. We 
will buy ‘sick hogs (necro and’ filu herds) 
or will sell our proved treatment. Our 
reference, Packers National Bank, South 
Omaha. In replying, give: bank reference. 
Address, Federal Concentrates Co., Serv- 
ice Dept., South Omaha, Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS Speen 
LIVESTOCK auctioneer, all breeds. Write 
for dates. Reasonable rates. Jack B. 
Robinson, 803 Court St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
FARM MACHINERY 
STOP cranking that Fordsgn tractor; buy 
a starter; money-back guarantee after 
ten days; illustrated circular free. John- 
son Bros., Shenandoah, Iowa. 


GOPHER TRAPS 

















SITUATION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED middle-aged single farm 
hand wants position, industrious, de- 
pendable, use no tobacco, good reference; 
state wage. Max Kunze, Dunnell, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
OI Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin ‘tested, shipped C. ©. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


___ MOLSTEINS 
For SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B 


tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
eord, Minn. 























JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—Jersey bulls, combination of 
Financial King, Viva La France and 
Pogis breeding; . B. accredited herd. 
Wm. D. Scott, Princeton, Iowa. 
SIX fine’ two-year-old Jersey springers, 
four nice young cows, eighty-five dol- 
lars each. B. C. Roberts, Fairfield, Iowa. 











WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—Live and dressed _ poultry, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 

Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 

KEAN & STRYKER—Specialties: Poul- 
try, veal, eggs. We cooperate with 

Wallaces’ Farmer square deal policy. 716 

Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 

WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny eets, 1134 Fulton 

Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 

and tags. 

TURKEY raising and marketing. Order 
Fox plan booklet now, 10c. The Peter 

Fox Sons Company, 1122 Fulton Market, 

Chicago, Ill. 

JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 

turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 

wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


OLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable ards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 

Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

HIGH grade black English Shepherd pups 
from No. 1 heeling parents; males, $6; 

females, $3. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, 
nn. 
































TWO Great Dane females, eight months 

old, not pedigreed, dam is excellent 
watch dog, each. Geo. G. Volkert, 
Cushing, Iowa. 


es SHORTHORNS 
TWO choice young Shorthorn show bulls; 
red was first in his class; roan was 
rand champion. Come and see them. 
d. Williams, Corwith, Iowa, 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
HEREFORD and Shorthorn stocker-feed- 
er steers, yearlings and two’s in car- 
lots. Good to choice quality, even in: size, 
and good colors. A few loads of extra 
pe Hereford yearling steers. Two loads 
ereford yearling heifers. For particu- 
lars and price, write or wire, C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
HBPREFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year-olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 
dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 
corn. V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROC boars, immune, March farrow; 
sired by big type Reaper Giant 10th, 
Stilts Advance, Bobby Stilts and Monarch. 
Big, husky fellows, with lots of bone and 
stretch. J. C. Danner, Yale, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA boars, sired by thousand 
pound boar, $40 and $50; satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Molloy 
& Son, Albion, Marshall County, Iowa. 
SHEEP 
REGISTERED Shropshire rams and ewes, 
Nock and Buttar ‘breeding, farm condi- 
tion and price. Ray Coolley, Knoxville, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOLS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. 












































SHEPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $4.50; females, $2.75. _ B. 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 





LEARN auctioneering at home. Every 

graduate successful. Diploma. Write 
for our free test offer. Auctioneers School, 
Box 707, Davenport, Iowa. 





TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. ‘Write for circu- 
lar. A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 
HONEY 
GOLDEN Nectar brand honey, delicious; 
one gallon, $1.80; one-half gallon, $1. 
Joseph Burk, R. 2, Box 61, Norwalk, Iowa. 
werner MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLE ‘bargains; ‘used, rebuilt, 
guarantee ; shipped on approval; terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ies LEGHORNS 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn Sayre | 
hens, early hatch pullets, large -or small 
John H Bet- 





























lots, price reasonable. 
tendorf, Iowa. 


TANCRED White Leghorn cockerels, 200- 

295 bloodlines, big. boned, healthy birds, 
$10 for six, ‘better price on large amounts. 
Frank Bahling, Burt, Iowa. 


ee, MINORCAS . 
LARGE type S. C. W. Minorca cockerels 

for sale, from prize winning flock, May 
hatched, $1.25 each, one and two-year 
hens, $1.50, $2 each. Hucke Bros., Bron- 
son, Towa, R. 1. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

CERTIFIED and accredited White Rock 

cock birds and cockerels for saice; un- 
pedigreed birds, $3 and $5; pedigreed R. O. 
P. birds, $7.50 up; several show birds; also 
a few yearling hens and pullets; free sales 
list. Murle Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—100 purebred Barred Plym- 

outh Rock pullets, price $1.25 to $1.50 
each. Write, Knut Sanderson, Lawler, 
Iowa, Route 2 
100 BARRED Rock pullets and 75 Barred 

Rock cockerels, $1.50 and $2. O. H. 
Short, Webster City, Iowa... 


nrrarrrin  ULLETS ‘WANTED 

PULLETS Wanted—Anconas; Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 

Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also 

White Rocks. What have you? State age, 

net and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
inois. 


ass, 
































TURKEYS : 
PUREBRED Bronze turkeys; big, husisy, 
well marked toms over 17 pounds, $10; 
hens over 12.pounds, $7.50 until November 
20. Mrs. Roy Lewis, Mason City, Iowa, 
Route No. 5. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 


DARWIN tulips; 70 large Holland bulbs, 

seven choice varieties, labeled, $2; 100 
mixed, $2.50: prepaid: price list. Gordon 
Zethmayr, Congress Park, Tl. 




















CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of pene in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and pone; yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success, You can work 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping 
you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper, ““The Earth,” free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Ss KANSAS 
169 ACRES, highly improved, near To- 
peka, Kam. For particulars, write own- 
er, Frank Myer, Tecumseh, Kan. 
MISSOURI 


300 ACRES, all tillabie, central Missouri, 
good improyements, $17,000; $2,000 will 




















handle, balance low rate interest. Ed. 
Wenger, Versailles, Mo. 
EXCELLENT 280-acre farm, big build- 


ings, near town in northwest Missouri, 
owner old, makes sacrifice price of $21,000, 
one-third cash, balance 4% per cent. Box 
12, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, ‘Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Cron payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature. ention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
Ah in touch with a market for farm 











that can be reached in no other way. 


Gentlemen: 


rahstukstssbascteiaael times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Write your ad here: 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing...........00.......0 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance Of $.......4..........c000 


BARCOOR. oss crasssintcs 


seeeeneeees eeee 























tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) _ 


GOOD RESULTS 

J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa,-writes us: 

fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and \Vhite Orping- 

I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get good returns, too. 


“T have used your Classi- 
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| wise stock is healthy. 











Fresh From the Country | 


1OWA 
South,'Central—Madison County, Oct 6 ; 
—We have been. having some fine Weath 


er, with a few light frosts, but no killi 
frost yet. The grass is still green pr 
flowers: are yet in full bloom, with vlea 
of garden truck yet. The late potato © y 
is good. There are lots of hogs in = 
country, but the price is poor; fat h 
around 10 cents and stock hogs 8 ne. 
The wheat crop, which was badly dam. 
aged by the rains, is being shippeq o 
and is selling at around 90 cents, 7 
corn crop is good and of good 
making around 75 bushels per acre and 
is selling for 60 cents. Stock of all kinds 
doing well, and the fall pastures are goog. 
—C. J. Young. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Oct, 29_ 
Some are husking; quite a few just about 
ready to begin. Plenty of fall feed. Not 
any hog sickness: close here. Pretty goog 
acreage of winter wheat sown; not any 
rye. Has been a showery week, and only 
one good rain—we didn’t need that— 


. W. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, (ct, 
26—Almost every one: has started to pick 
corn, The heavy rain has made the ground 
too wet for the huskers to work. Some 
are putting engines on. The corn: yielg 
is rather disappointing on a good many 
farms. Some plowing yet to be done 
About the average number of fall pigs, 
Quite a few farm sales; prices good.—c 
Laydon. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County. 
Oct. 26—Corn husking going strong for 
a week; farmers are now paying 7 cents, 
where they have elevators, also boarding 
the men. Corn: is badly tangled and hard 
to pick. Some new corn being shelled 


quality, 


| ands put on the local market (23 per cent 
| moisture) at 75 cents per bushel. 


Ha 
and roughage plentiful, but not ensigh 
stock to consume it. Weather has been 
warm, but it is cooler, with rain, today, 
—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Oct. “ 24— 
After ten days of cloudy, rainy weather, 
from October 12 to 22, it has cleared up: 
and we are having good weather. The 
last three days have been sunshiny and 
windy, with frosty nights, which has 
been ideal for drying out the corn. Husk- 
ing has commenced. ‘The corn that is 
standing up is ‘good and dry, but some of 
that which is down is wet yet. Hogs are 
healthy, but the price is going down ev- 
ery day. Some: are selling their spring 
pigs already; the price was $8.50 today— 
but lard is 20 cents a pound and bacon is 
40 cents a pound. Eggs are 34 and 24 
cents, and butterfat is 55 cents.—C. D. 
Hunt. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Oct. 26— 
We have had a nice week for picking 
corn. Fields are quite soft, but are slow- 
ly drying. Corn is not as good as it was 
previously reported to be. ‘Quite a num- 
ber of barren stalks. A few have started 
shredding. Hogs are doing well, but 
prices are not high enough to encourage 
the raising of more than what can be fed 
the products of the.farm.—J. Diedrich. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Oct. 26— 
Fields very wet; corn not drying very 
fast. 
Corn selling at about @ cents. Some’ 
wheat has» beenssown. ‘Too wet for plow- 
ing. Some good corn and some poor corn; 
perhaps about an average crop, and fair 
quality.—Monroe Newton, 

Southeastern—Washington. County, Oct. 
26—Corn- gathering in progress; yield is 40 
to 60 bushels per acre. Livestock in this 
neighborhood is doing well. About the 
usual number of cattle and hogs on feed. 
Some fall plowing being done.—J. J. Me- 
Connell. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Oct. 26— 
Many are-'picking corn; others are finish- 
ing their fall plowing and other fall work. 
We will have a fair crop of good quality 
corn. A few cases of hog cholera; other- 
A few cattle being 
shipped in to feed.—E. A. McMillin. 


ILLINOIS 
Central—Vermilion County, Oct. 24— 
Weather is warm. Had a rain Monday. 
Several teams are picking corn. Some 
are shredding corn. The: yield is fair— 
40 to 75 bushels per aere. Wheat looks 


good. Clover is good. ~ Several acres of 
beans to thresh yet. Corn pickers are 
getting 5 to 7 cents per bushel.—Elmer 
Varner. 


MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, Oct. 25-—Gener- 


| ous rains on October 7 and 8 boosted the 


young wheat and softened the fields for 
fall plowing. Corn is rapidly nearing the 
cribbing stage. There is demand now for 
corn to feed. Fat cattle and hogs are 
pretty well shipped out of this commu- 


| nity. Prices on fat cattle and hogs have 


declined nearly $3 on cattle and as much 
as $4 om hogs. Mercury dropped to 82 


| degrees on the morning of October 30.— 


W. D. Wade. : 


INDIANA 
Southeastern—Lawrence County, Oct. 25 
—Heavy rain and severe storm on the 16th 
blew down the corn. Cribbing under Way; 
soundest, best quality of corn for. several 
years. Wheat all sown and up nicel¥: 
Probably a little less acreage than usual. 
More sheep in the county than ever be 
fore. Hog and cattke supply about nor 

mal, Clarence Scoggan,. 





Scarcely any cribbing .being done. | 
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DIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











etings, radio fans. In the middle 
‘a fiery political argument, when I was 


bene sing down to write this column. I 
| there were two columns to write, be- 
wee my Wife is sitting opposite me, 
—_ waiting for the writing to end, 
ee ane ean resume~hostilities. This 
pusiness seems to have got all 
women going around with chips on 
shoulders. We poor men get poli- 
ties for preakfast, dinner and supper, and 
‘ have to sit patiently while friend . 
listens to all the political speeches 
| pefore we can get any radio. 
omen ought to know which way they 
will: vote and why, and it seems to me 
F they will want to know the reason why 
j all about it if any man is bold enough 
to vote differently from his wife. If there 
jg also a daughter of votable age, the poor 
/ man had better just toddle along quietly 
do what he is told. It will all be over 
| goon, and our loud-speakers will not start 
' 9 many arguments. : : 
: io is good now. Night after night, 
ant stations come in clearly, and in 
| the daytime there is plenty of football to 
jsten to. It’s a pity football and election 
e at the same time. Politics holds 
first place all the week, but Saturday af- 
ternoon, football wins easily. During the 
“week, if the set goes wrong, it doesn’t 
matter much, but let anything happen on 
saturday and the football-radio fan sets 
> yp such a howl that one might think the 
world was coming to an end. 

That fiery southerner, so often referred 
to in these columns, does not seem to like 
Herbert Hoover. Last night, I listened 
tohim for quite a time. If the ears of the 
Republican candidate didn’t burn, he.must 
have been a long way off. There were a 
jot of noises coming over the air during 
Henderson’s tirade, and I am not sure 
whether they were caused by static or by 
the splutterings of the tempestuous or- 


p ator. =. 
hoe election night, I shall probably not 
come home at all. Everything will be 
quite respectable, I assure you, but our 
elderly relative is with us. She differs 
with my wife in politics, and with me on 

' general principles, so I think I’ll be safer 
at some hotel. 

Three weeks ago, there was a recipe for 
a spice cake in Wallaces’ Farmer. I 
begged for one. It was great. Now my 
wife makes one every week. As I write, 
the remains of a good-sized cake are on 
the table, so I have alternate tunes and 
pieces of cake. I like currants; my wife 
prefers small raisins. I pleaded for cur- 
rants, begged for them, insisted on them, 
‘and got quite hot about it. Well, we 

--empromised, and I got—no, not half and 
' half, but raisins, of course. Still, it is a 
fine cake. 

A lady writes that she enjoys reading 
this column, even tho the editor does 
‘gometimes. put it among the hogs. That’s 
the worst—well, perhaps not exactly the 
worst—thing about editors. They. lack 
esthetic taste. Not only is my column 
-putamong the hogs sometimes, but on oc- 
casion it is altogether crowded out by 
hogs or politicians. The last time the 
-edlumn. appeared, it was placed: between 
‘a “clean-up. squad’ of pigs and a very 
expressionless. head of a mule! Could 
anything be worse than that? 

Interlude for cake and a _ political 

h 


speech. 

A few nights ago, WSB, Atlanta, Ga., 
‘tame in more clearly than I have heard 
itfor months. It was quite a treat. to 
listen to the drawling announcement: “‘At- 
lan-tah, Jaw-jah.’’ This announcement 
‘has become so well known that it -is said 
“that a letter addressed simply, “At-lan- 

“ta, Jaw-jah,” was delivered without any 


~~ Walter Damrosch has commenced his 


“Special concerts for children. Many 
Schools have been specially equipped with 
‘fadio sets for these eoncerts, and it seems 
quite probable that Iowa will lead in ex- 


padly beaten, I got the best of it 





| brought about by the new order. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 





Nils A. Olsen, new chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, addressing his 
largest audience over a National Broad- 
casting Co. network of fourteen stations, 


October 3. Some representative of the 
Department of Agriculture talks over this 
network at 12:15, central standard time, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. 





pressions of appreciation. Damrosch is 
proud of his following in this state, and 
never loses an opportunity of referring 
to it. 

KMA certainly has given its followers 
a lot of political speeches. May has often 
stated that he could sell a lot of time to 
politicians if he felt so inclined. Great 
crowds continue to visit the Mayfair stu- 
dio, which’is said to be one of the most 
beautiful in the middle-west. 

KFNF has tried out the new wave as- 
signed to the station, and; judging from 
reports, everything seems to be satisfac- 
tory. The two Shenandoah stations have 


. been given only 500 watts for operation 


after November 1! This will naturally 
cut down the distance covered, especially 
in the daytime, but both stations seem 
to be satisfied with what has been done. 
Lots of stations have suffered, and, of 
eourse, there will be many protests. WGY, 
Schenectady, always regarded as one of 
the most important ih the country, has 
been deprived of its full-time privileges, 
and must go off the air at night. The 
authorities. say we shall all get much bet- 
ter radio after November 11, All we can 
do is wait and see—or hear. 

One thing seems. pretty sure to be 
Broad- 
casting stations. will have to do a lot of 
thinking. ~ They will have to do original 
things, devise new features, if they, wish 
to retain the good-will of the listening 
public. The election campaign has cre- 
ated a taste for speeches. A few years 
ago, even a few months: ago, listeners 
would have been: bored to death with 
speeches lasting only tem minutes. Now 
they will listen. for an hour,. and: ask for 
more. Den’t you think it’ would be a 
good thing to broadcast a political debate, 
with both sides represented: et one man 
make @ speech, and another get up and 
answer him right away. The same with 
farm questions. There are two sides to 
every question. We hear one side, and 
before we hear the other, we have for- 
gotten what the first man said. 


. There is not much radio. in. this column, 


is there? Just you wait until November 
11 and after!) Then there will be so much 
radio to write about that a page will not 
be enough space. 

The feature, “Wp From the Sidewalks 
of New York,” just came in. There was 
nearly a riot. One relative of the femi- 
nine persuasion wanted to hear the whole 
thing, while the other wanted to turn off 
the set or burn it. Such. is life at election 


time. The life story of the Democratic 
candidate is evidently being broadcast. 
Smith is now going to Albany, and if the 
argument continues, I am going to bed. 

Sunday evening doesn’t seem just right 
since the Biblical dramas were discon- 
tinued. There was no argument about 
them. In November, they will be put on 
the air again. 

The daily feature for farmers and their 
families, sponsored by Montgomery Ward, 
seems to be decidedly popular. If you 
have not heard it, tune in your nearest 
chain station at noon, any day but Sat- 
urday and Sunday. It’s just a bright, 
friendly, get-together dinner-time concert, 
with some very valuable information and 
hints thrown in. One day, there was a 
wonderful whistler, who imitated birds. 
There is always good music—not the 
grand, high-brow stuff, but the kind of 
music you can listen to in comfort with- 
out feeling that you ought to get up and 
put on your coat. . The man who talks 
seems to enjoy talking to you, and he 
wants you to know that he likes to talk 
to you At least, that’s how it strikes me, 
and unless you are as contrary as some 
relatives of mine, you will agree with me. 

Tonight, static seems to come only from 
the east and west. Southern stations are 
quite clear, especially KWKH. That sta+ 
tion breaks thru everything; a small mat- 
ter of static could never have any effect. 
Anyone who wants to stop KWKH from 
being heard had better take a sledge ham- 
mer and smash the tubes; nothing else 
would do—not even the army and navy, 
with the marines thrown in. A corre- 
spondent sent me a picture of May and 
Henderson together, not forgetting the 
gold cup. Thanks! 

Another argument is 
Good-night! 


just starting. 





NEW VARIETY ADDS TO WHEAT 
BELT 


The development. of Garnet wheat, a 
new variety of great promise, is almost 
‘an epic in the realm of scientific achieve- 
ment, according to the dominion cerealist 


at the Canadian government experimental 
farm, Ottawa. This new wheat was. placed 
on the market only two years. ago, after 
almost half a century of patient but de- 
termined effort connected with its breed- 
ing and evolution. 

In 1914, Garnet wheat was included in 
the regular variety test plots at the ex- 
perimental farm at Ottawa. In 1919, it 
was tested at the experimental farms in 
the prairie provinces. In 1925 ,the branch 
farms. were able to sow 320 acres, from 
which was produced about 9,700 bushels. 
In 1926, some 6,954 bushels of Garnet seed 
were- offered to prairie farmers, with a 
four-bushel limit to any one farmer. Some 
2,826 farmers, including 862 soldier set- 
tlers, secured two to four-bushel lots, and 





this, together with seed from increasing 


| test samples by two or three seed grow- 
| ers, 


made a grand total of some 14,000 
bushels, or enough to seed 12,000 acres. 

This year Garnet wheat was observed 
growing in all parts ofthe west. The sec- 
tion east of Prince Albert and north of 
Tisdale, Sask.,- is practically a Garnet 
country: It is an early maturing variety, 
and produces a high proportion: of grain to 
straw. It usually ripens from six to twelve 
days ahead of Marquis and has conse- 
quently enabled the area of wheat pro- 
} duction -to~ be extended much farther 
northward, 

In 1903, it was reported’ wheat would 


Alberta. This year Garnet was being cut 
here on August 21. Crops were more ad- 
vanced in the Peace river district than 
farther south, and some of the west’s 
finest crops: were seen there. In the Rio 
Grande section of the Peace river country, 
on August 22, thirty-one— varieties of 
wheat were identified, and of these six- 
teen were Garnet, seven Marquis, five 
Huron, one Turkey Red, one. Ruby, and 
one Reward, which indicates the way in 
which Garnet wheat is spreading in west- 
ern Canada. As an early maturer and 
good yielder, it has no equal. Its discov- 
ery is regarded as an epoch making con- 





tribution to Canadian agriculture. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—There are no strings to it or on it 





HERE SLIM, | FOUND THIS 
OLD FIDDLE JN THE 
ATTIC AND I'M GOING TO 
MAKE You A PRESENT 
oF iT! 











never grow in the Peace river country, “ 





ALFALFA SEED CROP SMALLER 


Alfalfa seed production in the United 
States is expected to be about one-third 
smaller than a year ago. The United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
estimates production at about 33,000,000 
pounds of country-run seed, compared 


with about 48,000,000 pounds last year. 

The decrease this year was due mainly 
to a marked reduction in yields in Utah 
and. Idaho, and the falling off in~produc- 
tion in a few other producing states, 
namely Texas and New Mexico. On the 
other hand, crops somewhat larger than 
or equal to those of a year ago were found 
in the majority of the remaining impor- 
tant districts. 

Prices to growers in important districts 
on September 25 averaged about $16 per 
100 pounds, basis clean seed, or about 
$2.20 higher than last year. Higher prices 
than last year were paid in practically all 
districts. Lowest prices were reported in 
eastern New Mexico, western Texas and 
western Oklahoma, and highest in western 
South Dakota, eastern Montana and Utah. 
Grimm alfalfa prices ranged $26 to $32, 
with the bulk of the offers at $28 to $30. 

Spring sales of alfalfa seed were report- 
ed by retail dealers to have shown a very 
slight increase over those of the year be- 
fore, but not enough to absorb entirely 
the 1927 crop and carry-over from preced- 
ing crops. Carry-over at present is be- 
lieved to be smaller than that of last year: 





PLANNING LIME STORAGE BINS 


Limestone storage bins, where farmers 
may secure lime for their land at any 
time of the year which they find most 
convenient for hauling and applying the 
material to their soil are being planned 
for every shipping point along the Wabash 
railroad in south-central Iowa. 

The plan for securing these limestone 
storage bins was outlined recently by J. 
L. Boatman, soils extension specialist of 
Iowa State College, in cooperation with a 
representative of the railroad. They held 
meetings along the road to explain the 
plan, and 167 farmers of Polk, Marion, Ap- 
panoose and Davis counties were present: 
Committees were appointed at each ship- 
ping point to find out the interest in build- 
ing such storage bins. 

“These storage bins should be a big help 
to many farmers,” says Mr. Boatman, “for 
a lot of them are unable to handle a car- 
load of lime, and. so they find it difficult 
to get lime in the quantity and at the 
time they want it. 

“If these farmers could get: lime at any 
convenient time and in any amount; much. 
more lime would. be used and: many more 
farmers would benefit from it:. If the plan 
of building storage bins works: out satis- 
factorily along the Wabash, farmers along 
other railroad lines will be encouraged to 
get behind a similar plan.” 





FIVE HORSE POWER MOTOR RUNS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


By practical tests it was demonstrated 
this fall that a five horse power electric 
motor will supply sufficient. power for 
cutting silage and filling silos. The tests 
were made by I. P: Blauser, of the agricul- 
tural engineering department of the Ohio 
State University, in connection with a 
general investigation ofthe possibilities of 
electric power on the. farm. 

The. first silo, with a capacity of approx- 
imately 25 tons, was filled in five and one- 
half hours by a crew of eight men. The 
second silo hada capacity of about 75 tons 
and: required 16 hours for an eight-man 
crew: In both cases the rate of filling was 
about 4:5 tons per hour, and about one 
K.. W. H. of electricity was consumed for 
each ton of silage stored away. 

In some of the corn there was much sor- 
ghum, soybeans and weeds. Registering 
meters on the motors showed that these 
mixtures required a good deal more power 
than corn alone. It was also found that 
dull knives in the cutter increase the en- 
ergy consumption about 50 per cent. 


Blauser recommends that the knives be 
changed at least once a day, or twice if 
conditions are particularly unfavoraLtie 
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| | Of General Interest 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS AT 
COLUMBIA 


The various state associations held their 
annual meetings during Missouri Farmers’ 
Week, at Columbia, October 22-26, and 
nine of these associations elected officers, 


as follows: 

Missouri Country Life Conference— 
President, Dr. C. C. Schuttler, Farming- 
ton; secretary, H. J. Burt, Columbia. 

Missouri Guernsey Cattle Club—Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Vaughn, Oronogo; .vice- 
president, A. D Thurston, Paris; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John S. Baker, Polo; di- 
rectors, G. R. Johnson, Kansas City; C. EB. 
Fulton, Springfield; I. Ben~ Miller, Cape 
Girardeau; Frank Vernon, Charleston; W. 
H. Schatz, Billings; Albert Schluckebier, 
Ely, and A. C. Ragsdale, Columbia. 

Missouri State Dairy Association—Pres- 
ident, J. W. Head, Palmyra; vice-presi- 
dent, L. J Chapman, Kansas City; sec- 
retary, A. C. Ragsdale, Columbia; direc- 
tors at large, H. H. Stamper, Moberly; L. 
R. Johnson, Farmington, and F. W. A. 
Vesper, St. Louis. 

Missouri Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation—-President, Homer Powers, Per. 
ry; vice-president, Glenn Chappell, Green- 
castle; ‘secretary-treasurer, M. T. -Fos- 
‘ter, -Columbia; . directors, E. ~B-. ‘Wilson, 
Stanberry; -Frank Sherwood, : Shelbyville; 
F i seats ty gy pr R. Schmid, ‘Queen 

Ms -- 





to get about the job just.as speedily as 


possible. m 

On every good plant, there is work of 
this kind to do every year at this time. 

We do not care how well laid were the 
first plans of the owner—he will always 
find that he could not think of everything 
the first time he planned his buildings; 
and that, in consequence, there are cer=- 
tain changes he wishes to make that will 
either enlarge his housing capacity under 
the same roof or will permit of easier and 
quicker work in caring for the stock. ! 

If the flock has outgrown its original 
quarters, new buildings must be provided 
before real cold weather sets in, and we 
do not know nowadays just when that 
chilly spell will be upon us. 

October is the ideal month in which to 
alter old buildings or build new ones. If 
we have been thinking about the matter 
as we should, the ideas have been reduced 
to a plan which is the result of our past 
experiences, and we should not, therefore, 
be delayed in figuring out what we ought 
to do; the execution of our plan is all that 
is left to carry out. 

To those who want to build and who 
ought to build and do intend to build, but 
who wait until winter to begin, we extend 
our sympathy, and suggest that thick 
gloves are very unhandy when one has 
to use a hammer and a saw.—Everybody’s 
(Poultry Magazine. 





FARM DEPRESSION IN EUROPE 

The agricultural depression is wide- 
spread, says Prof. F. A. Pearson, of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
who. has-recently returned from a three 
months’ leave of absence, during which 
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secretary, Mrs. C. B. Fox, Warrensburg; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. A. Brown, Warrens- 
burg. 

Missouri State Beekeepérs’ Association 
—President, Dr. William C. Wilson, St. 
Charles; first vice-president, L .M. Wolf, 
Webster Groves; second vice-president, 
N. A. Combs, Worth; secretary, O. C. 
Smith, Anglum; treasurer, M. O. Stevens, 
Gedalia; advisor, Dr. Charles Sandy, Kan- 
sas City. 





GARDEN CLEAN-UP DESTROYS 
INSECTS 


Since much can be done toward control- 
ling insect pests in the flower garden next 
year, by a thoro clean-up of all plant 
residue, rubbish and weeds in and around 
the garden this fall, it is important, says 
George A. Filinger, assistant entomologist 
at the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, that the gardener use these preven- 
tive measures in controlling pests com- 
mon to gardens. 

Such insects as the common stalk borer, 
the iris borer, and some leaf-hoppers, 
over-winter in the egg stage on old host 
plant residue, which can be destroyed by 





Too many of us wait until winter is 
upon us before we realize that our hous- 
ing accommodations are insufficient or 
are not what they ought to be. 

Winter has its joys and its pleasures, 
but the remodeling of poultry. houses or 
the building of new ones can not, we be- 
lieve, be classed as ideal outdoor sports 
at that particular time of year. 

If there is anything that dampens the 
enthusiasm in the building line, it is driv- 
ing nails when the temperature is hover- 
ing around the freezing point and when 
the wind is blowing from entirely the 
wrong point of the compass. 

It usually happens that when building is 
in progress or when alterations are about 
half finished during the cold days of late 
fall or early winter, that an unlooked-for 
snow storm is driven down from the north 
to cover the work with a chilly blanket 
of dampness that never seems to dry out 
until summer and that is bound to stop 
any kind of masonry work, such as the 
laying of concrete floors. 

Suffice it to say that winter is not the 
time for building operations on a poultry 
farm, and that if we are to make any 
changes in our structures for the accom- 
modation of our increased flock, we ought 





While farm wages are lower on the con- 
tinent than in the United States, farmers 
do less work on the continent than in 
America, says Professor Pearson. Farm- 
ers in the United States raise more bush- 
els of grain and tons of hay per day than 
European farmers. However, in general, 
European farmers raise more produce to 
the acre than do American farmers. 





WATCH SOYS FOR EXCESS MOISTURE 


With thousands of bushels of newly-har- 
vested soybeans going into storage at this 
time of the year, J. C. Hackleman, crops 
extension specialist of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, warns that 
they must contain less than 15 or 16 per 
cent of moisture to be safe from spoilage. 
This is the maximum moisture percentage 
as determined by research and experience, 
under which soybeans can be stored with 
safety. 
or with too high a moisture content will 
go off condition quickly and be cut se- 
verely in grade. 

“In addition to moisture content, farm. 
ers can control three other factors which 





years’ records, and over the average se- 
cured at the unlighted contest in New 
Jersey. -This increase has likewise been 
experienced on flocks at the New Jersey 
agricultural experiment station farm. Get- 
ting winter eggs is rather working against 
nature. It has to be induced. The light- 
ing of the winter laying houses has, in 
the experience of many, definitely con- 
tributed to getting an added supply of 
winter eggs. 

Recently, the egg production records of 
something like sixty pens of Single Comb 
White Leghorn pulilets, which had been 
under lights during the four winter 
months, were checked. In practically ev- 
ery case, the added twelve to fifteen eggs 
had occurred during the winter season, 
with some tendency for the winter-lighted 
pullets to go on persistently somewhat 
later into the summer-fall season than the 
unlighted birds, a valuable trait because 
of the tendency for egg prices to soar 
early in the summer-fall -period of late 
years. 

The placing of the pullets under lights 
in late fall ardund the first of November 
has tended definitely to bring those birds 
into laying more uniformly and somewhat 
earlier in the winter than would have 


Soybeans that are cut too green | 





readers of Wallaces’ Farmer about what 
you have to sell, through a classified ad. 
It is a quick, sure way of getting results 


at a low cost. 


Turn to the classified 


page for rate and instructions. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 





been normal for them without lights. Pul- 
let flocks which have been properly grown 
and well developed to egg-laying stage, 
when placed under lights respond quickly, 
within a few days, and seem to bound into 
egg production as a flock, uniformly and 
evenly. That makes for profits. 

To get them started early in November 
is another asset, for it gets them thru the 
period in which they lay small eggs and 
to producing large, normal eggs before 
the prices drop. 





egg marketing associations, which ‘have 
been in existence since 1895. These asso- 
ciations require their members to gather 
eggs frequently and market them within 
seven days from the date they were laid. 
If any bad eggs are found, heavy penal- 
ties are imposed upon the guilty producer. 
This procedure means that the eggs mar- 
keted are of good or fair interior quality. . 

Eggs are not sold, however, on their 
interior quality alone. They must also be 
of good sizes European markets demand 
that eggs be sold by weight. This does 
not mean that eggs are sold by weight 
altogether, but that a certain number of 
eges will weigh so much. Therefore, the 
Danish cooperatives felt that the easiest 
way to grade eggs under these conditions 
and insure the financial advantages of im- 
proved size reaching the producers, would 
be to buy by weight. This would insure, 
as has been borne out in practice, that 
the farmer selling, larger eggs would re- 
ceive more money per egg than the farm- 
er selling small eggs. The results of this 
practice over a long period of years have 
been striking. 

Danish eggs now probably average 
greater weight per egg than those of any 
other country in the world. Cases af eggs 





weighing 30.4 ounces per single dozen are | 
not uncommon. Cases having an.average 
of 28.8 ounces are very common. The av- 
erage weight of the American egg is less 
than 24 ounces to the dozen. — 

The increased size in eggs produced in 
Denmark has been due to breeding from 
hens laying large eggs. Much more at-~ 
tention is now being given to the size and 
weight of eggs at our official egg-laying | 
contests. 





barley planting last spring. The crop Was | 
better than average in quality, and farm — 
ers have secured fair prices for the grail © 
sold, besides having a good feed supply 
for their own use. A 

Demand for export has been the Sup | 


| porting feature of the barley market sine? — 


July 1. Kansas City houses have beet: 
unusually active in that trade, as reflects | 
ed in reports on Galveston and New OM” 
leans clearances. While the northwester— 
states shipped chiefly to Canada and Great 
Britain, the southwest sold largely to Get 
many. There is a testimonial to the chat 
acter of southwestern barley in the fact 
that Germany has excluded imports orig 
inating in states other than the south 
west, owing to fungus infection. Foreigi 
nations buy our barley for hoth malting 
and stock feeding purposes. : 
The domestic demand for barley is 
coming more important every year, 
to the larger employment of the 
the mixed-feed tMmdustry. 





“So you’re sure that was a Scotch 
rier you bought yesterday?” = 
“Well, I threw a penny into the 
this morning and he risked his life to. go 
it and bring it back to me.” ia 





: burning. Many flea beetles and plant | determine the grade of soybeans. These 
a bugs over-winter in rubbish and weeds, | are condition and appearance, broken or INCREASE IN BARLEY GROWING a 
A —— ht valgenes retancape a. te A a ees = foreign a a PURCHASING EGGS BY WEIGHT According to the official report for Se> TB they 
over-wintering quar shou ue con on ands appearance, soybeans, e i + 
i stroyed. Spading the ground in late fall | corn, should ‘ook good,’ that. is, be free Purchasing eggs by weight has been | tember, the barley crop of the Unitel ij on? 
} will expose many insect larvae and pupae | of mold, have no insect injury and as far practiced in Denmark for many years. | States in 1928 was 346,027,000 bushels, ex- my Sho 
, gF ol —— and to the extreme con- — gees be clean and show mar- This little country is only about half the | ceeding that of the previous year by 8; id 
: ons of winter. e y. ey must be cool, a nt inci . @ 
a Gardeners of a community should co- | which is directly correlated with the bao size of the state of Kentucky, yet it has | 635,000 bushels. The four principal barley - ficte 
f . : : . 20,000,000 hens and in addition to its home | Producing states of the southwest—Kam 
i operate in controlling insect pests by | tion of moisture content. sas, Iowa, Colorad d Nebraska—har- @ 
E cleaning up their own premises, by ad- consumption exports over 50,000,000 doz- | Vooiog 74,491 000 b hats . tly ” doubled ; 
4 vising and assisting their neighbors not |~ | iguts INCREASE WINT a ens of eggs per year. Danish eggs fur- | 110 ‘crop’ of 1997, Kanana stowed te A an 
yet converted to good gardening, and by = ER EGGS | nish from 20 to 50 per cent of the impor- o crop’ o -_ mansas showed 
q encouraging the development of clean, At the Vineland, N. J., egg laying con- tation of Great Britain and command the a wry 5 enh ane” with 18,078,000 pee” qm oone 
2 beautiful and healthful surroundings. test, the use of artificial illumination in | highest price onthe English market, with | 28#imst 5,695,000 for the preceding aa cow 
i the laying houses from November to April | the exception of eggs from Holland. is Saribwestern pamees and bouthay ter Met 
“4 has resulted in an increase of fifteen eggs The purchase of eggs by weight in Den- | Nebraska, the abandonment of a ®  best 
i STEPS IN TIME WITH THE HENS per year per bird over former (unlighted) | mark was originated by the cooperative | Wheat acreage induced an expansion ® Gl pag 
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“PURE BRED ANO 
OTHERWISE SF 

; By A. Rambler 

qe there any boar worth over $500? We 


very much if, looking ahead, 
ie re animal exists. Leoking back, 





















aver, we Know of animals for which 
OK saald be a small price. It is the 
00 er] that often encourages 


4 hance 
seement Of foreen for livestock. It also 
‘ecourages many beginning breeders, and 
erat some that have been in the 
tek for years. Generally speaking, 
'pigh prices are often a handicap to the 


purebred business. 


r back thru the histories of the 
opel find six or eight individuals 
every breed that have shaped the des- 
nies of their respective breeds. It may 

jimpther a sow or boar that has left its 

3 thru its reproductive ability. Mating 
"sow line and a boar line that will nick 

jas been the secret of many successful 


~ preeders. 
s 


















j In Denmark, where more constructive | 
‘wine breeding has been. done than any 

} else in the world, they have found 
that their economical producing lines can 
he traced to four boars.. This blood, car- 
“tied thru producing sows, has been the 


a chance td prove the mating that will 
ba economical results. Looking back, we 
know that any one of these four boars 





“hada value running into the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 





: king forward, there is at present lit- 
4 ae Theats the value of a boar. We 
“must consider his individuality and his 
‘ancestry as the basis of valud and trust 
' to luck that he will nick with the sow 

herd he is purchased for. 





' There are many farmers who are in a 
position to raise one or more litters of 





‘February pigs and get them on the Sepe 
‘tember market. Enough farmers follow- 
ing this procedure would assure them- 
selves greater profits and reduce the ex- 
' treme drop in hog prices during October 
and November. A glance at Septemkher | 
hog prices as compared to December, over 
aperiod of years, should convince any 
pork producer of the possibilities in early 
pigs. 


Everett McKee, of Indianola, Iowa, pur- 

chased orfe of the ‘best boars in Johnson 
Bros.’ sale. This is the first Poland China 

boar they have used for several years, 
| having used a Duroc on their pureblood | 
Poland sows. They expect to save the | 
' gilts of this mating for brood sows, put- 
’ ting the mothers on the market; then 
ogee another Duroc boar to produce 
_ their pork hogs, and keep these gilts as 
| long as they are useful. 


» Records show that older sows produce 
larger and stronger pigs than gilts, and 
_ they also gain more economically. A check 
' 0n 2,533 pigs at the University of Alberta 
Showed that two-year-old sows were 15 
| Dercent more efficient than yearlings, and 
‘four-year-olds were 26 per cent more ef- 
t than yearlings. 











The Ak-Sar-Ben show, held at Omaha, 
b., November 3-9, should develop into 
one of the best fat barrow shows of the 
‘ountry. It comes early enough to have 
March farrowed pigs showing at their 
best and at desirable weights for the 
Packers, 








AK-SAR-BEN STOCK SHOW 
- Thé Ak-Sar-Ben Den, which will be the 
Scene of the judging of livestock at the | 
Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, at Omaha, No- 
Yember 3-9, has just been completed. This 
also be the scene of the night horse 
The. building has outside dimen- 
© Slons of 232x242 feet and is 56 feet high 
front. The rear end is 80 feet high, 

mmodating a stage 40x100 feet. 
-ftis of brick and steel construction with 
tisers of reinforced concrete. The | 
arena floor is 100x220 feet, with a 12-foot 
Promenade between the arena fence and 
ou Seats. It is lighted with twenty- 
a %50-watt lights. The entire building 
s Aeated with two batteries of oil burn- 
Sea equipped with high circulat- 









se, 
i 





A horse barn 267x208 feet has also been 
| Constructed, as well as a cattle barn. The 
fattle barn will accommodate 800 head of 
cattle and has 215 pens for hogs and 
te The ground floor of the grandstand 
um north: of the Den—has available 
Atal Space for approximately 200 head of 





,Notice. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS . 

Dee. 3—Iowa State Board of Control, 
Waterloo, Iowa; F. C. Barney, State 
House, Des Moines, Sale Manager. 

Dec. 4—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Towa. 


HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
Febru 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


7. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 


Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 

ec Wednesday morning and no 

es can be made after pages are made up. New 

advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 


Feb. 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the. way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


PRIZE-WINNING SHEEP IMPORTED 


Mr. J. C. Penney, of White Plains, N. Y., 
one of the leading Hampshire breeders, 
advises us of a very choice importation 
of Hampshire sheep being on the way 
from Scotland, which are to be “dded to 
the splendid flock he maintains at his 
estate. The selections were made after 
Mr. and Mrs. Penney, accompanied by 
Mr. Frank Klemke, who is in charge of 
the Penney flock at White Plains, had in- 
spected the leading flocks of England. 
Fifty choice animals, among them several 
prize-winners at the Royal Show at Not- 
tingham, were: selected from the: flocks of 
Major and Mrs. Jervoise, Mr. Goldsmith 
and Major Morrison, three of the most 
noted sheep breeders in Great Britain. 
A first prize ram lamb at the Royal, sired 
by the highest pr'ced ram ever breil in 
England, comes from the Goldsmith flock. 
A second nrize ram and one pen of prize- 
winning ewe lambs, were selected from 
Major Morrison’s flock, and from the flock 


of Major and Mrs. Jervoise forty field 
yearling ewes were chosen. This fine ad- 
dition to Mr. Penney’s already notable 


flock of Hampshires will add prestize not 
only to Mr. Penney as a Hamvsnive breed- 
er, but likewise to the Hampshir2 breed. 
It is a notable importation, nd we con- 
gratulate Mr. Penney on his selections.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DUROC BOARS AND WEANLING PIGS 

Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa, advertises 
fall boars, spring boars and weanling pigs 
sired by boars of Red Pathleader, Long 
Colonel and Wildfire: 1 breeding. Mr. Place 
has an array of good sows and has raised 
some very promising pigs. He is pricing 
them very reasonably, and anyone need- 
ing a boar will find it to his advantage 
to correspond with this firm or visit the 
herd and pick out his own.—Advertising 


~ McKEE’S DUROCS 


McKee Bros., of Creston, Iowa, have 
about thirty head of good, rugged boars 
sired by Golden Gleam. Most of them are 
April pigs, but they are plenty large 
enough for heavy service. These boars 
earry blood that will reproduce the easy- 
feeding kind, and are priced very reason. 
ably, considering the quality.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 





EDSON’S POLAND SALE 


John T. Edson, of Storm Lake, Towa, 
received an average of $45.57 on the forty 
head of Polands sold recently. Elmer 
Brown, Merrill, Iowa, purchased No. 1 at 
$160. He was one of the best boars to be 
sold this season: A litter-mate sold to 
Decou & Burkholder, of Woodbine, Iowa, 
for $135. Below is a report of the first 
twenty-two head to sell: No. 1,- Elmer 
Brown, Merrill, Iowa, $160; 1144, Decou & 
Burkholder, Woodbine, Iowa, $135; 3, W. 
J. Clark, Cherokee, Iowa, $122.50; 2, E. 
Kennenberg, Spirit Lake, Iowa, 7. 8; 
fred Vast, Schaller, Iowa, $51; 11, E. Wil- 
liams, Linn Grove, Iowa, $47.50; 6, W. E. 
Lake, Rembrandt, Iowa, $41; 10, Carl 
Gowmerman, Odebolt, Iowa, $36; 40; Art 
Martin, Schaller, Iowa, $50; 41, Robert 
Carlson, Alta, Iowa, $50; 38, Aug. Hansen, 
Aurelia, Iowa, $50; 39, F. J. Volkerts, Hol- 
stein, Iowa, $53; 19, John P. Anderson, 
66; 20, Axel V. Anderson, Albert City, 
Towa, $55; 12, Henry Grieme, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $38; 7, Henry Ploeger, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $33; 35, John Bruns, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $43; 23, E. C. Welch, Marathon, 
Towa, $36; 5, L. R. King, Schaller, Iowa, 
31; 27, Fred Brown, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
40; 24, John Booth, Aurelia, Iowa, $39; 
4, Ralph Stull, Storm Lawe, towa, $31. 





ALMOST! 
“Hurry up, Junior, or we’ll be late. 
Have you got your shoes on yet?” 
“Yes, mamma—all except one,” 


| 





| the 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


403-7 Securities Building 





Last Call For Calves 


If you want choice Hereford Calves 
you should not delay buying. 


A very few unsold. Shipping early 


November. Write today for pound 
price to your station. 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 


Des Moines, lowa 




















CHESTER WHITES 





Sunny Slope Farm Offers Chester White Boars 


30 head spring boars by The Architect and Modern Improver, good uniform boars. 12 outstanding fall boars 


by The Architect. They are big with extra good 
feet and legs. Come and see them or write 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 





OIL AND GAS COOPERATING 


Approximately 23,000 Illinois farmers 
are now purchasing their gasoline, kero- 
sene and lubricating oils cooperatively, 
according to a recent announcement of 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 
Twenty-one county co-operative oil and 
gas companies operating in the following 
counties are bringing this service to their 


farmer members. Sixteen of these county 
units have organized a state purchasing 


| company known as: the IHinois Farm Sup- 
| ply Company, which, in the year closing 


| Aug. 31, 


| 


| length and bone. 


| 





1928, purchased 1,057 carloads 
of fuel and lubricating oils. 

The sixteen member units of the State 
Supply Company operate at thirty-nine 
points distributing oil and gas by truck 
direct to the farm. About 125 trucks are 
employed in this service. The county 
units do not operate filling stations ex- 
cept in two instances where such stations 
are connected with bulk stations. 

All of the county supply companies are 
organized on a strictly cooperative ba- 
sis, and profits accrued from the business 
are paid back to patrons in a patronage 
fund. The Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
likewise, is a cooperative organized under 
the cooperative law of 1923, and turns 
back to its county units profits which ac- 
crue from their business. In the last fis- 
cal year the business of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company amounted to $678,000, 
with a resulting net profit of $16,299.85. 
Of this amount $3,746.57 was added to its 
surplus account, and $11,239.71 will be re- 
funded to the member companies accord- 
ing to patronage. 





| Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White 
Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Pilot Jack 
Good type, priced right. cholera immune. Come or 


write at once if interested. — 
IRWIN FROST, = Spirit Lake, lowa 


60 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 60 


All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approval! the 
same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boycr & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A few extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
sell at once. Write us for description and prices. 


MecHinley Bros. & Sons, Melirese, lowa 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 




















These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders 
we know we can piease you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 
Ready for service. Strains that have sizé and finish 
quick. Sired by The Paramount aad Beau Geste: 
Priced reasonabie. Write for rrices or come and 


make your own selections. 
Wi. 0. NOTZ, CRESTON, I10WA 








DUROC JERSEYS 


Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


McHEE BRos., Creston, Iowa 


Fireworks 


next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 
Jd. LL. Harper and Son, 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
Breeding stock for sale. 


Riverside, lowa 








Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven’t used 
a Fireworks let your 
Breeding stock for sale 


Ames, lowa 





KNOTEK BROS., 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also 9 fail boars. We ship on approval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. K. NELSON, ALTA, I@WA 











: * POLAND CHINAS 
Boars Shipped C. O. D. 


We are shipping Poland China boars om approval 
sired by firet prize junior yearling, lowa State Fair, 
1927. They are sound, rugged individuals with plenty 
of feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. D. J. Barns, Stuart. la, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRES. Bud’s Prospect and Mon- 
arch’s Defender are noted for their unequalled 
show andbreeding records: We are offering 20 high 
class spring and fall Hampshire boars sired by them. 
They are thrifty, well grown and cholera immune. We 
specialize on mail orders and guarantee satisfaction. 
Write or visit us. H.W. Oxley & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 
in September. Gilts not bred. 

Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, lowa 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 


immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 























DUROCS 


Choice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


. O. D. 
G. A. SWENSON, 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free from diseases. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 
north and half a mile east of town. 

EDWIN H. WITTER, Storm Lake, Iowa 


FIREFLAME DUROCS 


A few fall and spring boars sired by Fireflame, the 
sire of Fireworks, Firefighter, and other boars of 
note. Inquiries promptly answered. 

ARLIE PENCE, Sigourney, Iowa 


DUROCS Fall and Spring Duroc Jersey boars 
sired by boars of Red Pathleader, 
Long Col. and Wildfire 1st breeding. Large, easy 
feeding, early maturing type fall » 940-860, 
Spring boars, $30-$40. Gtits same price. Weanling 
pigs, pairs or trio not related. 

Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 


E can supply your wants with anything in the 
W Duroc line. Weare pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 
Sam Hoberts and Sens, m, Lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid y Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pictertje Piebe De 
He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their y test. He is a 
double Grandson of E.P.0.P. reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Bd. Slespers, ia. 


Dayten, lowa 




















yb WORTH boars—winter 1x4 spring farrow. 

Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 

J.J3.NEBWLIN, rimes, lowa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


At farmer prices. 75 gilts to pick f-om. Al! cholera 





immune. GOLDEN BOD STOCK FARM, 


R. BR. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Lowa. 





YORKSHIRES 
ORKSHIRE SWINB. Dandy boars and gilts 


$25 to $30 each. Serviceable age. 
William Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambouillet yearling rams. 
20 Rambouillet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


HORSES 
Registered Percherons $22,023. 























AUCTIONEERS 


H.S. and W.B. DUNOANRN, Creston, lows. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for Rates satisfactory. 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
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KITCHEN MYSTERY 





ANOTHER 









‘Uhere does 
that ©Flavor 
come from ? 





ITH the first mouthful came a surprise—a -delicate, 

unmistakably new flavor, a part of the very heart of the cake 

—perfectly delicious! Strange—there had “been nothing 
startling about it when she took it from the oven—apparently just 
another well-baked cake. What caused it?’ Where did that flavor 
come from? 
It’s simple. The flavor was in her flour when she dad obo had 
used the right flour. Pillsbury’s Best, like most good flour, is milled 
and tested to make baking sure and easy; more than that, Pillsbury’s 
Best is milled and tested to make things taste good. This additional 
richness in flavor is important. The food: editors of some of the 
leading women’s magazines, who have made a life long study of 
baking, say that the flour you use has-a great deal-to-do with the 
flavor of the foods you bake. 


The secret of flavor is in the wheat fields— 


While two kernels of wheat look much alike, they may be vastly 


different. Some types of wheat possess a richness of flavor lacking in 
others. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, working with the facilities 
of the largest flour mill in the world, has developed its own method 
of selecting and blending these richly flavored wheats. These are 
then milled to a standard of dependability which has been famous 
for sixty years. The result is Pillsbury’s Best Flour—your surest 
protection against baking failures, and your guarantee of finer flavor 
in everything you seeabisunss, biscuits, pastry, bread! 
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Write for free booklet 
“100 foods from 4 Basic 
Recipes”. It will show 
you how to make 100 
delicacies from only 4 
basic recipes — a new 


variety int your baking! . 


Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Company, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 





in everything you bake ~ 
cakes ,pastry, biscuits, bread - 











